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Film Utilization Practices 


In Seventeen Elementary Schools 


Approximately 130,000 reels of film 
were circulated to Chicago Schools by 
the Division of Visual Education dur- 
ing the 1955-56 school year. Since 
film distribution and pickup is on a 
weekly basis with each school normally 
holding films for one week, the figure 
of 130,000 films cannot, of course, 
indicate how frequently each film was 
shown; nor can it, obviously, indicate 
the way in which the films were used 
or the number and kinds of students 
to whom they were shown. 


To determine the extent and kind of 
film use within individual elementary 
schools, the Division of Visual Edu- 
cation conducted a survey last fall. 


Selecting Schools To 
Participate in the Survey 

The survey took place during a 
period of three weeks from October 
15 to November 2, 1956. In the in- 
terest of administrative efficiency, a 
limited number of schools, all of which 
had the same film delivery schedule, 
were asked to take part in the study. 
A total of 
districts participated. 


seventeen schools in two 
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How Are Films 
Used in the Schools? 


@ Emilie U. Lepthien 


Although this number represented 
slightly less than five per cent of the 
elementary schools in the city, it was 
considered to be representative of all 
cultural, economic, and social back- 
grounds. Included among the seventeen 
schools were several very large schools, 
a so-called primary school, a primary- 
middle grade school which 
branch of another participating school, 
and several medium- and small-sized 
schools. These schools were typical of 
their kind, including the fact that the 
larger schools had master teachers who 
had been freed from regular classroom 
assignments. 


was a 


The schools chosen showed a wide 
range of pupil achievement levels and 
normal variance in faculty. High pupil 
and teacher transiency was found in 


Are the schools using motion pictures 
effectively? Do practices persist which 
hearken back to the old Friday afternoon 
“movie period?” The author, Emilie U. 
Lepthien, a supervisor of the Division of 
Visual Education, sought answers to these 
and other questions in a survey conducted 
for the Division last fall. This article con- 
tains a summary of the survey and some 
answers to these questions. 








several schools. Many of the students 
in some schools were new to the city 
and had little 
other 
schools the pupil population and the 
school faculty were relatively stable. 

The these 
seventeen schools represented slightly 


with 
previous formal education. In 


entered school 


combined faculties of 
more than five per cent of the total 
number of elementary school teachers 
in the city. 


Film Use Facilities 
Vary from School to School 

Sixteen schools had visual coordi- 
the 
teacher was the coordinator. 


had 
duties and the time for performing 


nators. In 


two instances 


master 
Fourteen 
coordinators full-time classroom 
their task as coordinators was neces- 
sarily limited. 

The facilities and ages of the build- 
ings also varied widely. One school 
had no window shades in classrooms 
with a north exposure. A few rooms 
in the older buildings had no electrical 
outlets. Other buildings had adequate 
outlets in all rooms and good conditions 
for film viewing. 

At the the survey 


were twenty-eight sound motion picture 


time of there 
projectors in operation in these schools. 
The average was, therefore, one pro- 
jector for each 18.3 teachers, but actual 
allotments within buildings ranged 
from one projector for six teachers to 
one projector for thirty-one teachers. 

Initially, the visual coordinator in 
each school was asked to answer a 
preliminary questionnaire concerning 
the total the 


building, the number of master teachers 


number of teachers in 


(since they might not be as likely to 
use films as would regular classroom 
teachers), and the number of teachers 
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using films regularly, frequently, oc- 
casionally, and not at all. 


How Frequently Do 
Teachers Use Films? 

The answers to the questionnaire 
revealed that 52 per cent of the teach- 
ers used films regularly, 17 per cent 
frequently, 12 per cent occasionally, 
and 19 per cent not at all. Of the 99 
teachers who did not use films, prob- 
ably 13 were master teachers, although 
no provision had been made to de- 
termine this in the questionnaire. 

The questionnaire also asked the 
coordinator to indicate how films were 
selected for viewing, how showings of 
films were scheduled, and by whom 
projector equipment was operated. 
Film selections were made by the en- 
tire faculty, including the coordinator, 
in thirteen schools, by the coordinator 
alone in two schools, and by a visual 


education 


committee in two schools. 


Five schools reported using films on 
a set or master schedule in which the 
same period was assigned to the teacher 
throughout the entire semester. Five 
other schools indicated the use of a 
set schedule but provided additional 
time during the week when teachers 
could request films on a flexible basis. 
Only seven schools employed a com- 
pletely flexible schedule. This repre- 
sented 41 per cent of the schools in 
the survey. 

Nine that 
teachers operated the equipment. One 
that 
operated only by 


schools reported only 


school _ stated equipment was 
students. In 
both 


and students operated projectors. 


the 


the remaining schools teachers 
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A Report of 
Film Use Practices 


The method of the survey proper 
was to have the visual coordinator 
submit a each 
film delivered to the school during 
the 


school failed to submit such reports, 


film-use report on 


three week survey. Since one 


data were secured from only sixteen 
of the seventeen schools involved. A 
total of 278 films were circulated to 
these sixteen schools. Two hundred 
thirty-one films were actually used. 
The non-use of 47 films (one out of 
from 


delivered) resulted 


equipment failure, the 


sachs six 


absence of the 


teacher originally requesting the film, ° 


fact that the film did not fit 
any of the units being taught in the 


or the 


school at that particular time. 


The 231 films were shown a total 
This included 11 show- 
ings in which a given film was used 


a second time by the same class. 


of 635 times. 


A total of 962 classes were present 
for these 635 showings of the 231 
films. Four hundred ninety-four, or 77 
per cent, of the showings took place 
with only one class present; eighty- 
nine, or 12 per cent, with two classes 
present; and 52, or 9 per cent, with 
The 
for 


three or more classes present. 


mean number of classes present 
each showing was 1.51. In only three 
schools were films limited to one class 


per showing. 

Twenty-eight per cent of the show- 
ings involved using only one film at 
a sitting; in 54 per cent of the cases, 


two films were shown; in 12 per cent 


of the cases, three films were shown; 
in less than one per cent of the cases 
five films were shown at a sitting. 
Two schools (a main building and its 
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branch) reported no more than one 
film used per class period at any time. 


Films Used Heavily 
At Primary Level 


Film use was distributed by grade 
level as follows: 51 per cent of the 
showings were to kindergarten-primary 
classes, 29 per cent to middle grade 
classes, and 20 per cent to upper 
grades. 


The locations in which films were 
used were also recorded in the survey. 
Of the 635 showings, 521, or 82 per 
cent, took place in classrooms; fifty- 
nine, or 9 per cent, in special movie 
rooms; and 55, or 9 per cent in as- 
sembly halls. Two schools used the 
assembly hall exclusively, and one used 
a movie. room exclusively. 

During the survey period, the Di- 
vision of Visual Education circulated 
an average of .86 films per teacher per 
four-week period on an all-city basis. 
During the three-week period, however, 
three schools of those involved in the 
survey received at least one and one- 
half films per teacher (approximately 
two films per school month), seven 
more schools equalled or exceeded the 
city mean, and six schools fell below. 
The number of film showings per 
teacher in the schools surveyed in the 
three-week period ranged from .38 in 
one school to 2.8. 


Subject Areas in Which 
Films Are Used 
A check of the areas of learning for 
which teachers used the various films 
indicated that 37 per cent of the show- 
ings were in connection with social 
also 
included citizenship, were not included 


studies. Guidance films, which 


in this figure. 


Language arts films, 
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TABLE I. 


GRADE LEVEL OF VIEWERS AND SUGGESTED GRADE 
PLACEMENT OF FILMS 


Films Suggested for 


Grade Level of Viewing|Kindergarten- Primary) 


Class Use 
OR ie 
Grades 424* 
Middle Grades 16 : 
tien eo aad 


Films Suggested for| Films Suggested for 
Middle Grade Upper Grade 





Use Use 
56 14 

176* 79 
34 158* 


*These figures indicate number of showings at the appropriate level as suggested by 
the Catalog of Motion Pictures for Use in Chicago Public Elementary Schools. 





amounting to 17 per cent of the total 
showings, were used almost entirely 
in the middle and kindergarten-primary 
grades. 

Where teachers indicated more than 
one subject area in a film, the first 
area listed was considered of primary 
used for the 


importance and 


was 
following tabulation: 
db 


Number of 





Subject Area Showings 
Arithmetic 16 
Art 34 
Guidance 39 
Health 44 
Home Mechanics 3 
Language Arts 163 
Music 16 
Physical Education 5 
Safety 17 
Science 226 
Social Studies 365 
No Area Indicated 34 

635 


Suggested Grade Placement 
Sometimes Ignored 

A total of 962 classes, as was shown 
films included in 


above, viewed the 


4 


this survey. 


Each film circulated by 
the Division of Visual Education is 
listed in the Catalog of Motion Pictures 
for Use in Chicago Public Elementary 
Schools. Included in the listing is a 
recommendation as to the grade-level 
or at the film should 
properly be used. These recommenda- 
tions are made by film producers and 
film reviewers on the basis of vocab- 
ulary difficulty of concepts 
presented, and relation to areas of 
study for the various grades. 

Table I shows the grade levels at 
which films were shown and the levels 
recommended for these films. It be- 
comes apparent that some classes were 
shown films not suited to the viewers. 

Although 


levels which 


levels, 


conclusive evidence 
could be presented to state that all of 
the films shown at appropriate sug- 
gested grade levels were used to good 
educational advantage, at least they 
tend to fall 
terests, and study guide suggestions 


no 


within the abilities, in- 


for students of those grades. 
It is doubtful if any of the showings 


of films listed for more advanced 
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groups could have had much educa- 
tional value for kindergarten-primary 
students. Although the 
topic may have seemed appropriate, 


subject or 


the vocabulary level and the concepts 
were probably too difficult for small 
children. 


The How and Why 
Of Good Film Use 
The 


that in many ways films are being 


survey seems to demonstrate 


used effectively in the schools. A need 


for improvement, however, is also 


indicated. 

Educators are generally in agree- 
ment that the best utilization of edu- 
films takes the 


cational place in 
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classroom with one class present and 
with only one film used in a given 
period. Also essential are proper prep- 
aration and follow-up discussion and 
activities. To accomplish this a second 
showing of the film during the same 
period or at a later date may some- 
times be necessary. 


Good utilization of films should 


with careful 


y the 
teacher of film materials which intro- 


begin selection by 
duce, supplement, augment, or sum- 


unit or unit of 


The 


“will get something out 


marize a part of a 


instruction. dubious contention 
that children 
of the movie” regardless of its relation 
to any topic being studied by them is 


not borne out by research. 








Schools today are confronted with 
The 
length of the school day and the school 
year remain the same. 


an ever-expanding curriculum. 


Research has 
proved that more learning takes place 
in less time with greater retention 
when films are used as a part of in- 
struction 
are 


than 


when textbooks alone 


used. also 
points out that the films used must 
be related to the units or topics being 


studied by the class. 


Research, however, 


In order to produce maximum bene- 
fits, an educational film must be used 
at a time when the subject it deals 
with is being studied, not during a 
so-called “movie’’ period to which the 
class and teacher look forward each 
week as a kind of relaxation and re- 
ward for good behavior or for work 
completed. 


Recommendations 
To Film Users 

The data developed in this survey 
indicate that, insofar as the schools 
studied are there is 
need for improvement, in the way in 


which educational films are used in the 


representative, 


elementary schools. The following are 
the principles which should be observed 
by principals, visual coordinators, and 
teachers in improving the effectiveness 
of film use: 


1. Wherever the physical conditions of 
the school permit, films should be shown 
in the classroom, not in an auditorium or 
other large room. 


2. No more than one class should view 


a film at one time. Even though two or 
more classes may be at the same grade 
level and may be considered to be inter- 
ested in the same topic, it is doubtful 
whether two teachers present a given body 
of material in exactly the same way or 
aim at developing the same concepts at 
the same time. 


3. No more than one film should be used 
in a class period. Thorough and effective 
use of a ten-minute film (allowing time 
for preparation of the class, film showing, 
and follow-up discussion) requires almost 
half an hour, with additional time neces- 
sary if a re-showing seems desirable. 


4. Flexible scheduling of projector and 
film use is better than a set schedule. 
Flexible scheduling permits the use of a 
film at a time in the day and week when 
the class has reached a point where a film 
may be used most profitably. 


5. Wherever good utilization warrants 
additional equipment, the number of 
teachers per projector should be reduced. 
Several of the schools participating in the 
survey did receive additional projectors in 
January, 1957. 

Since few of our teachers were 
“raised” with visual education, leader- 
ship is needed to encourage them in 
sound practices so that the full benefits 


of the use of films may be realized. 


Finally, teachers must be encouraged 
to consider the film as a part of in- 
struction and not as entertainment. 


| don’t like people who pride on working painfully. 


If their work was painful, they would better have done 


something else. The delight one takes in one’s work 


is the sign of its fittingness. 


— Andre’ Gide 
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Training Liberal Arts 


Graduates To Become Teachers 


A Look at Conversion 


Programs Across the Nation 


School enrollment reached a new 
peak in 1956 after twelve years of con- 
secutive increases. The impact of such 
growth on the demand for teachers 
is obvious. Although this skyrocketing 
enrollment of children is only one 
factor involved in the critical shortage 
It is 
for them, the children of the nation, 
that education must be provided, the 
best possible education. 


of teachers, it is a vital factor. 


To provide 
this best possible education the ques- 
tion is not “How can we get enough 
but “How can 
enough good teachers ?” 


teachers ?”’ we get 

One answer is the recruiting and 
training of liberal arts college gradu- 
ates to become teachers. A recent study 
of such pre-service programs for col- 
lege graduates revealed that although 
a few such programs existed earlier, 
these programs are principally the 
products of the past decade. In the late 
forties when the teacher shortage was 
becoming acute and was beginning to 
be recognized as more than a tem- 
porary phenomenon, many of these 
programs were introduced and by the 
early fifties their number had increased 


dramatically. In this survey, only four 
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© Virginia C. Kurowski 


schools reported a date earlier than the 
late forties ; seventeen were initiated in 
the late forties and 158 in the fifties. 
Other such programs have existed; 
Chicago Teachers College had a three 
semester program for college graduates 
in the thirties and the early forties.’ 
New programs are being established 
and have been announced. Many es- 
tablished programs are being expanded. 


1It is interesting to note that many of 
the “new” features included in the current 
programs were incorporated in this earlier 
program of Chicago Teachers College: e.g., 
integration of courses, teams of instructors, 
experience with children before student 
teaching. 


One fairly fertile source of new 
teachers has been the reservoir of col- 
lege graduates who didn’t prepare for 
teaching but are now interested in enter- 
ing the profession. To serve such persons 
a variety of “conversion” programs were 
instituted throughout the country. Miss 
Kurowski, a former teacher in Chicago, 
undertook a study of these programs and 
reports here some of her significant 
findings. As in other areas of teacher 
training, the most striking fact emerging 
is the diversity of opinion on the subject 
of how to prepare people to teach. 











218 Conversion 
Programs Studied 

The survey produced reports of 218 
“conversion” programs offered by 193 
educational agencies (190 institutions 
of higher learning and three local dis- 
tricts) in thirty-six states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The period of training required in 
the different programs ranges from the 
four weeks of the program of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, to the 
three years of Temple University’s 
program. Two-year programs are those 
of the University of Louisville and 
Wesleyan University. In seventy of 
the programs, nine to sixteen months 
are required for completion. In 111 
programs, most of which prepare the 
candidate first for a temporary certifi- 
cate and then while he is teaching help 
him to complete his requirements by 
extension or in summer session, fewer 
than eight months are spent (usually 
one summer session) 
preparation. 


in the initial 

Financial support from foundations 
was received by nineteen programs and 
was allocated to evaluation, adminis- 
tration, enrichment, or scholarships. 
The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education made sixteen grants; the 
Rosenberg Foundation, the Carnegie 
Foundation, and the Field Foundation 
each made one. Some of these funds 
as well as state funds (in Virginia) 
and local fynds (in the Brooklyn 
College program for mothers) have 
provided many scholarships. Two 
schools, the University of Chicago and 
Whitworth College, grant partial re- 
mission of tuition to teacher candidates. 
The University of Chicago remits fifty 
per cent of the tuition fees ; Whitworth 
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College remits fifty per cent up to one 
hundred dollars. 


Several Thousand 
Trained Yearly 


Thirty-three schools included en- 
rollment statistics. Not all the figures 
obtained were for the same year, but 
all are for a recent year. To obtain 
some idea of the numerical contribution 
of these programs, figures for only 
one year for each school were used to 
compute a total contribution. The total 
from one year’s figures for each of 
these thirty-three schools is 1,820 new 
teachers added to local school systems. 
If slightly fewer than one-sixth of 
the schools contribute this impressive 
number, then the total number from 
all 193 agencies must be substantial. 


Considerable variation appeared in 
the enrollment totals; one report men- 
tioned “three to five in the past couple 
of years” while another reported 1,300 
new teachers trained from 1948 to 
1956. Some of the other reports listed 
six, eight, 96, or 123 candidates. Inter- 
esting and meaningful are the figures 
indicating yearly changes in enrollment. 
One school had twenty-five students in 
its first year ; thirty-three in its second. 
Another had fifteen in its first year; 
thirty in its second. Growth from 
sixteen in its first year to fifty-four 
in its fifth year was reported by still 
another. 

These programs varied in more than 
enrollment. There were considerable 
differences regarding the emphasis 
placed upon the programs and notice- . 
able variation in content, method, and 
organization. Both the material and 
the sequence of content were matters 
of experiment in a number of pro- 
grams. Various combinations of in- 
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dividual courses, integrated courses, 
workshops, seminars, and practical ex- 
perience were being tried. The organi- 
zation of these many programs may 
be reduced to five patterns: Enabling, 
Fifth Year, Intensive, Interning, and 
Varied. 


Some Programs Provide 
Usual Undergrad Offerings 
Enabling Programs are those pro- 
viding the college graduate with courses 
available the regular 
undergraduate curriculum. Those pro- 
grams preparing for a regular certifi- 
cate? are usually about a year long 
while 


from school’s 


those first for a 


temporary certificate are offered in a 


preparing 


summer session, and subsequent sum- 
mer sessions or extension work pro- 
vides the additional needed courses. 


The Fifth Year Programs are all 
programs especially designed for non- 
teacher baccalaureate people and are 
usually one academic year, one full 
year, or three semesters in length 
(Wesleyan University, Connecticut, is 
included here although its program re- 
quires two years for completion). All 
the programs prepare for a regular cer- 
tificate and all, except three (University 
of Cincinnati, Ohio State University, 
and Maryland State Teachers College 


at Towson which grant bachelor’s 
degrees), offer graduate credit. A 


majority of the programs are designed 
to culminate in a master’s degree as 
well as qualification. Others give grad- 
uate credit that may be used towards 
a master’s degree. 

The Intensive Programs are specially 
organized courses and/or experiences 
for the college graduate to make it 


possible for him to qualify for a tem- 
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porary certificate after one summer 
session or after one semester. Renewal 
of the certificate requires earning a 
specified number of additional hours 
each year until all requirements are 
met and a regular certificate attained. 
Some programs offer graduate credit 
(most in New York do, for example), 
and some programs offer undergrad- 
uate credit (most in Ohio do). 


Interning Plan Offers 
Pay While Training 

The Interning Programs follow a 
basic S-I-S pattern: a summer session 
(or a semester) of professional train- 
ing, followed by a year (or a portion 
of a year) of interning (regular paid 
teaching under college and employing- 
school supervision), and completed by 
another session of study. A regular 
certificate is earned, and in most cases 
a master’s degree or graduate credit 
is also earned. Variations of this basic 
pattern appear in some schools. The 
University of Louisville has a two-year 
program with interning a part of its 
second year. Duke University, Goucher 
College, and Rhode Island College 
of Education have interning in their 
second semester. Temple University 
has a three-year program with intern- 
ing a part of all three years. Harvard 
has begun to offer interning to some 
of its Fifth Year students. 

The Varied Programs are a loose 
grouping in which newness may be 


“Teachers certificates vary in nomenclature 
and requirements in the different states. For 
simplicity, only two terms are used here: 
regular certificate to indicate the best pos- 
sible initial certificate, which may or may 
not be permanent, and temporary certificate 
to indicate that some requirements must yet 
be completed before a regular certificate is 
obtained. 





and an 
experimental or emergency basis to 
underlie a Included are 
Wayne State University, Michigan 
State University, Gonzago University, 
Whitworth College, and the Univer- 
sity of 


said to be common to all 


majority. 


Wichita offering accelerated 
courses. The Yale-Fairfield Study and 
the Texas Education Agency, both of 
which have several unique features, 
are listed here. Classes which meet 
daily for several weeks in Montgomery 
County and Prince George’s County, 
both in Maryland, are emergency pro- 
grams and other examples of this 
category's varied listings. 

The percentage of the total number 
of programs in each category follows: 


Enabling 39 per cent 
Fifth Year 19.7 per cent 
Intensive 23.4 per cent 
Interning 5.5 per cent 
Varied 12.4 per cent 


Experimental Aspect 
Is Emphasized 

Emphasis is placed upon experiment 
and the study of teacher education in 
many of the programs other than the 
Enabling Programs, which offer stand- 
ard undergraduate training. Elaborate 
and specific evaluative plans had been 
made for many of these. At the time 
of the survey, complete reports were 
just being finished for some programs 
and were yet to be made for others. 


It is no single type of educational 
institution which offers these programs, 
for the survey revealed the following 
participation by types of schools :* 
sixty-three universities, forty-seven 
teachers colleges, forty-five liberal arts 
and four others. Of the 
forty-seven teachers colleges with such 
programs, thirty-four are in the East, 


colleges, 
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nine in the Middle West and the re- 
maining four in the Northwest. That 
eastern United States offers a greater 
number of these pre-service programs 
was also indicated in a listing of the 
ten states having the largest number 
of the programs: New York (twenty- 
eight), Iowa (twenty-four), Virginia 
(twenty-one), Ohio (twenty), Massa- 
chusetts (fourteen), Texas (fourteen), 
Connecticut (twelve), California 
(nine), Illinois (nine), and 
Jersey (six). 


New 


Texas Program 
Involves Television 

Unique among the programs sur- 
veyed was that of the Texas Education 
Agency introduced in the autumn of 
1956. To help meet the need for 
additional qualified teachers, the Texas 
Education Agency established its plan 
of Recruitment and Teacher Education 
by Television ona state-wide basis with 
four objectives: to recruit bachelor 
degree holders as new teachers in 
Texas, to make bachelor degree holders 
enrolling in project employable now, 
to allow successful participants to teach 
for or within three years, and to ac- 
celerate and individualize teacher edu- 
cation programs.* 


Texas was divided into fourteen 


television areas with an area committee 
in each and with a television station 
in each contributing time for two series 


3Undoubtedly many more enabling pro- 
grams exist, for as Mundelein College of 
Chicago reported, it has no special plans of 
teacher education for college graduates but 
for any who come requesting such prepara- 
tion, an individual program is prepared from 
available courses to meet the requirements. 
4Recruitment and Teacher Education by 


Television, (Austin: Texas Education 
Agency, July 1956), p. 1. 
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of thirteen telecast lessons. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
provided a grant of $95,700.00. Other 
cooperating organizations are colleges 
in the area who select, register and 
supervise the participants, establish 
fees, outline remainder of the program 
for participants wishing to secure reg- 
ular certificates, and who recommend 
candidates completing the professional 
program for appropriate regular cer- 
tificates. The public schools encourage 
local potential teacher candidates to 
enroll in the project, assist in screening 
participants, and supervise participants 
employed as teachers. 

Enrollment in the television project 
qualifies the candidate for a special 
temporary certificate so that concur- 
rently he may take the television course 
and teach. Completion of viewing the 
twenty-six telecasts with the required 
reading, writing of informal papers, 
and passing the series examination 
makes the participant eligible for a 
three year renewal of the temporary 
certificate during which time he may 
fulfill the requirements for a regular 
certificate. 


CTC Uses Television 
In Conversion Program 

Since the survey was made, Chicago 
Teachers College has experimented 
with a pre-service television program 
television 
station WTTW. The program, com- 


on Chicago’s educational 
ing after several spring interviewing 
sessions with interested college grad- 
uates in the Chicago area, offered the 
first course, “American Public Educa- 
tion,” in professional preparation to 
potential teachers. A series of thirty- 
two television lessons, accompanied by 
reading and examinations, was begun 
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July 8, 1957, and telecast Monday 
through Friday evenings from 8 to 
8:30 p. m. Unlike the Texas program, 
however, this is merely a way of mak- 
ing the present Enabling program of 
the College more readily available. 


Selection of students is, of course, 
always important. It is well to note 
that not all applicants were accepted. 
At the University of California, thirty- 
eight were chosen out of one hundred 
applicants. At the four Connecticut 
state teachers colleges about one-third 
of the applicants had been rejected. It 
is well also to state that not all schools 
found such abundance. Goucher Col- 
lege, the Texas Education Agency, the 
University of Louisville, and the Uni- 
versity of Wichita specifically listed 
lack of available recruits as a major 
problem. 


Varying Criteria for 
Selection of Students 

Both the importance and the neces- 
sity of selection were emphasized in 
most programs, and specific criteria 
were formulated and specific proce- 
dures were followed. 
achievements 


Academic 
personal qualities 
were stressed in the selection of candi- 
dates. Many schools also put a premium 


and 


on extracurricular experiences with 
children. To measure these general 
criteria and their more specific corol- 
laries, some or all of the following 
procedures were used: an evaluation 
of the candidate’s record; a personal 
interview, often by both college and 
public school officials; recommenda- 
tions; examinations; and occasionally 
an autobiography or an essay on teach- 
ing. Many colleges and universities 
specified that the requirements for 
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admission to their graduate schools 
must be met by candidates. 


the 
judging these 
Certainly the success and 
the enthusiasm of alumni contributed 


The success of its alumni is 


crucial criterion for 


programs. 


to the appeal of the programs to new 
students. Initial reports indicated a 
great deal of enthusiasm among other 
participants (employing superintend- 
ents, supervisory staff) for these new 
teachers. The ability of many programs 
to attract increasing numbers of ap- 
plicants and the eager acceptance of 
these new teachers are measures in- 
dicating success. 

A mark of recognition is found in 
the recommendation made in the 
Report of the Committee for the White 
The 
for the 
fourth goal, How Can We Get Enough 


House Conference on Education. 


fourteenth recommendation 


Good Teachers, stated: 


Colleges and universities should offer 
intensive programs of professional prepa- 
ration to... (b) graduates of liberal arts 
programs who did not make undergraduate 
preparation for teaching... These courses 
should be available at convenient times and 
places. The content of the courses should 
recognize the maturity and experience of 
these persons, many of whom do not wish 
to enter the conventional undergraduate 
courses designed for the inexperienced.® 


Not All Reaction 
Is Favorable 

Not all response has been equally en- 
thusiastic. The University of Arkansas 
has been the subject of much contro- 
versy. Statements of disapproval and 
doubt concerning other programs have 
been made directly and by implication. 
Some of the programs have been 
described as being “skeletal programs 
just sufficient to give the candidate the 


bare essentia!s for certification.”® From 
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one university came the statement that 
theirs “is not a program of which we 
are proud.” Lack of enthusiasm has 
been expressed in Kansas and a good 
deal of doubt has been indicated in 
Ohio. In quality as in so many other 
aspects, there is also a great deal of 
variation. Actually each program, re- 
gardless of whether it follows a certain 
pattern or is within a certain group, 
must be judged individually. 





The implication is strong that a four- 
year liberal arts or general education 
program is a good basis for teacher 
preparation. Such background normally 
provides the potential teacher with an 
understanding of democracy, an under- 
standing of society, an understanding 
of the individuals which are indispen- 
sable to good teaching. This back- 
ground enables the candidate to profit 
more readily from his professional 
courses and brings a richness to his 
teaching. Both breadth and depth of 
education are expected of the college 
graduate accepted as a teacher candi- 
date. These programs have emphasized 
the importance of an academic back- 
ground in the education of all teachers. 


Programs Have Made 
Significant Contribution 
That in general, many genuine con- 
tributions have been made by these 
programs is not debatable. Their major 
contribution is, naturally, the number 
of teachers they have added to schools. 
Their boldness in attempting ex- 


perimentally to find new and significant 


5“White House Committee Recommenda- 
tions,” Better Schools, May, 1956, p. 7. 

6Carleton Washburne, “To Graduates of 
Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities :” 
(Brooklyn: Brooklyn College, June 1956), 
p. 1. (Mimeographed. ) 
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insights into teacher education is point- 
ing out some new paths. These pro- 
grams are valuable as a fruitful field 
for needed experimentation — experi- 
ments which may bring some answers 
to today’s and tomorrow’s challenges. 
Without a doubt, a major challenge in 
teacher education is the need for 
identifying teacher competence and 
creating valid predictive and evaluative 
instruments. 

The programs have improved un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
colleges and school districts, between 
liberal arts colleges and teachers col- 
leges, between academic departments 
and education departments. They have 
helped colleges and universities to 
recognize and accept a greater respon- 
sibility for elementary education. 

They have been instrumental in 
having education courses added to the 
students other than 
teacher candidates. 


curriculum of 


These programs have implications 
for certification standards, many of 
which are now being re-assessed, re- 
evaluated re-formulated. They 
have generated nationwide rethinking 
of the problem of preparing teachers. 


and 


Will Not Solve All 

Problems of Teacher Supply 
These programs have participated 

both as an influence and as a product 


in a trend with two aspects: that of 
adding more liberal arts to teachers 
colleges and that of increasing interest 
in teacher education on the part of 
liberal arts colleges. 


One answer to the problem of 
teacher supply is presented by the 
programs training liberal arts graduates 
for teaching. Evidence indicates this 
training is effective quantitatively and 
qualitatively in alleviating the problem. 
With only one-sixth of the programs 
contributing 1,820 new teachers in one 
year, there is no doubt about the nu- 
merical importance of this procedure. 
These programs, which re-inforce the 
importance of a solid foundation of 
general education for teaching, have 
many enthusiastic supporters who have 
expressed satisfaction with the quality 


of performance of these teachers. 


The programs, although valuable, 
are no panacea, for the problem of 
attracting sufficient good teachers is a 
complex one and all parts must be 
dealt with; but these programs are 


significant in that they reach a good 


source of potential teacher material; 
they generally offer good preparation, 
they provide opportunities for signifi- 
cant research in teacher education, and 
they are demonstrating one method of 
meeting the teacher shortage. 


Ten per cent of those teaching in the Chicago Public 


Schools are not regularly certified teachers. 


They are 


for the main part college graduates just now acquiring 


the specialized education which will enable them. to 


become permanently assigned teachers. 
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Should High Schools Offer 
A Course in Critical Thinking? 


Wells High Experiments 
With One-Semester Offering 


Great concern, and with good reason, 
has been expressed regarding what 
many educators and a large segment 
of the public consider a serious de- 
ficiency in the high school student of 
today. To put it simply, they have 
that 


among high school students can not 


found even scholastic leaders 


think critically. 

Various educational conferences in 
particular have noted with alarm that 
the products of our high schools too 
often react to that which is presented 


to them as “sponges,” that is, in an 
indiscriminate and unselective manner 


— without questioning, considering or 


Units of teaching in high school English 
and Social Science frequently have “the 
promotion of ability to think critically” 
as a secondary objective, but is such in- 
cidental teaching of a skill so important in 
democracy enough? Many persons think 
not. Among them is the author of this 
article who reports on an experimental 
course devoted to critical thinking which 
he taught at Wells High School. Mr. 
Sabin, a social studies teacher at Wells, 
also offers interesting insights as to how 
critical thinking can be taught. 
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evaluating ; they do not bring the forces 
of critical thought to bear upon the 
ideas they are asked to accept. 


No Formal Training 
In Critical Thinking 

Certainly, this is the result, in part 
at least, of the absence of any formal 
study of logical thought or an attempt 
to build habits of critical thinking. 
This is essentially the case in our local 
situation, though certain courses, such 
as advanced English and civics, deal 
with some aspects of critical thinking. 
At Wells High School the development 
of a new pilot course devoted entirely 
to this field was our answer to the 
need for more instruction in critical 
thinking. 

The 


“Critical Thinking” course, as it was 


selection of students for the 
entitled, had a very special purpose. 
Students were chosen not so much for 
proven academic ability as for leader- 
ship potential. 
The 


decisions influenced their peers — the 


All were sophomores. 


aim was to select those whose 


“natural leaders” since it was felt that 


such students would profit most by 
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such training, and that the influence 
of their experience would have a bene- 


ficial effect on those who look to them 


for guidance now, and would perhaps 


look also to them in the years to come, 


on the community, state, and even 


national level. 
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Without prior instruction in the sub- 
ject, the class of thirty students was 
immediately given the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Appraisal, 
AM. This test was designed as both 


Thinking Form 


an evaluation instrument and as a 


teaching tool, and was used in both 
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capacities. Essentially, the test provides 
problems and situations that call for 
the application of certain important 
abilities involved in critical thinking 
about everyday problems, data, argu- 
The test is broken 
down into five subtests covering the 


ments and issues. 


following areas of critical thinking: 
Inference, Recognition of Assumptions, 
Deductions, Interpretation and Evalu- 
ation of Arguments. 

The class placed at the fifty per- 
centile in comparison to other high 
school students throughout the nation. 
In the closing days of the semester 
when Form BM of the same test was 
administered, a class average percen- 
The most 
significant gains were with those stu- 


tile of sixty-two achieved. 


dents who had scored lowest on their 
first examination. However, the com- 
plete picture of impressions and ac- 
quired experiences which shape mental 
growth and attitudes can neither be 
readily tested nor indexed. 


Classwork Divided 
Into Three Parts 

The work of the course was roughly 
first 
dealt with answers to such questions 
as: “How do I know what I know; 
How do I find the facts; How do I 


form opinions and get the other side 


divided into three parts. The 


to an opinion.” The experiment, now 


something of a classic, in which a 
staged situation is presented in pseudo- 
spontaneous fashion for the class was 
utilized to indicate that each individual, 
even in a confined situation, sees and 
records different and differing facts 
and expresses varied opinions. 


The 


groups and assigned a series of fact 


class was then divided into 
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finding and opinion gathering and 
evaluating exercises. Typical of the 
questions and situations which each 
group faced were: Which 1957 Ameri- 
can made automobile weighed the least ; 
Get the opinion of two dentists as to 
which tooth paste they recommend, if 
any, and get the best scientific views 
you can on this subject; Where was 
Easter Seal spent in 1956; 
Are men safer drivers — Give us “the 


money 


facts” and six opinions gathered from 
people you know ; How many magazine 


articles were published on Israel dur- 
ing October through December, 1956; 
Summarize the opinions and argu- 


ments of both sides on the question of 
federal aid to education; How much 
would it cost me to study dentistry 
at an 


Illinois school. 3oth oral and 


written reports were submitted and 


The students 
fire’ in 


discussed by the class. 


literally “caught pursuing 
these tasks and in demanding that 
every reporter give them “the facts” 
or carefully evaluate 


opinions after labeling them as such. 


examine and 


Students Gather 
Facts Themselves 


Although the work centered atten- 
tion on the library facilities, it also 
sent many students throughout the 
city in search of “the facts” and of 
differing opinions and views on thought 
provoking situations. Here the aims 
were to develop insight into the gather- 
ing of facts from a variety of source 
materials, the need to base opinions 
on facts, and the importance of de- 
manding sources for statements pur- 
porting to be fact, as well as recog- 
nizing that opinions differ, and that 
must be examined. 


these differences 


The experiences of the group culmi- 
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nated in the writing of essays eval- 
uating and criticizing the statement, 
“How Do I Know? I Read it Some- 


where.’ 


the 
undertook rather exhaustive study of 


‘he second part of course 


the “pitfalls of reasoning,” or logical 
fallacies as they are termed. Drawing 
the 
community, and the commercial com- 
the 


investigated, 


from sources in home, school, 


munications media students dis- 


covered analyzed, and 
the 


faculty reasoning and found how they 


challenged major categories of 
are used by all — including themselves 

-to sell products and ideas. It is 
worthy of mention that this essentially 
negative approach, i.e., the study of 
“pitfalls” first, was deemed desirable 
since it contains more easily under- 
standable concepts which lead naturally 
into the more positive steps involved 
in the study of logical thought. 


Study Kinds of Reasoning 
And Problem-Solving 


Now the students were ready for 
the final phase — the positive approach 
to critical thinking and logical thought 
and its practical applications. Here use 
was made of the pertinent sections of 
A Guide to Logical Thought, published 
in booklet form by Science Research 
Associates. The fundamentals of de- 


ductive and inductive reasoning were 


studied with a view to their application 


in many practical situations facing 


people. Then, moving into a second 
booklet by the same publisher, How to 
Solve Your Problems, the entire force 
of their study came to bear on problem- 
solving on the individual and personal 
level. Later, broadening out the ap- 
proach, school, national, and interna- 
tional delved into, 


problems were 
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putting to work the techniques, abili- 
ties, and insights previously developed. 

In all, it was a very gratifying 
experience. Individual, unsigned eval- 
uations written by the group were 
overwhelmingly enthusiastic regarding 
the overall results they felt they had 
accomplished. In fact, thirty per cent 
indicated that they would like to take 
the course again (although this pos- 
sibility had not been mentioned) if 
the opportunity were available. Ten- 
tative plans at Wells High School call 
for scheduling the course as a third 
and fourth year elective in the Spring 
of 1958 and possible integration of a 
“Critical Thinking Unit” into other 
study fields. 


Working Such Instruction 
Into the Curriculum 

It was surprising to learn how much 
on the subject of critical thinking was 
available in various forms. Of special 
note were several fine sound films, 
available from the Board of Education, 
which helped to put across particular 
phases of the work. 

The possibilities of expanding the 
work in this area, with a view toward 
incorporation of this study as part of 
the high 
seem, in the light of the need and the 


positive results that may be obtained, 


regular school curriculum 


to demand careful scrutiny and con- 
sideration. 

There is also the immediate possi- 
bility, without a radical curriculum 
shift, of incorporating a unit or more 
directly devoted to the techniques of 
critical thinking into the present 
English and Social Studies fields with 
a view toward further development 
and acceptance as a necessary part of 
the high school experience. 
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Using the School Library --- 


A Realistic Dialogue 


How Valuable Is the Library 


As an Instructional Aid? 


Mary: Hi Shirley. 
look so cheerful at eight-thirty on 


How can you 


Monday morning? 

Shirley: Oh, it’s not easy. It’s just 
my natural sunny disposition. 

Mary: I’m glad somebody around 
here has a sunny disposition. 

Shirley: Something tells me that 
you are in a deep gloom. 

Mary: If you think I look gloomy 
You’d 
better have the aspirin on hand by that 
time. 


now, just wait until recess. 


Almost every Chicago public school 
has a library with a teacher-librarian 
to supervise it. Some teachers view the 
library period as they do the “gym” 
period —a more or less isolated activity 
only remotely concerned with the rest of 
the instructional day. One of the teachers 
in the following dialogue felt this way, but 
others had different ideas concerning the 
relationship of the library to regular class- 
room instruction. This realistic dialogue 
records an interesting argument between 
these two schools of thought. It was 
adapted from a radio broadcast prepared 
by a graduate class at Chicago Teachers 
College. Mrs. Pauline Atherton of the 
library science department directed its 
preparation. 
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Shirley: By 


matter ? 


recess? What’s the 


Mary: Well, I'll be through with 
my social studies lesson for the day, 
thank goodness! That is my biggest 
headache. You know I majored in 
social studies in college and yet when 
I try to teach the subject I’m com- 
pletely at a loss. The funny thing is 
that I enjoy just about everything else 
I teach. 

Shirley: That’s strange. Next to 
art I think I like social studies best 
probably because the children are so 
enthusiastic. Maybe next semester I 
could teach your social studies and let 


you take my arithmetic. 
Mary: Oh, that would be ridiculous. 
All my hidden talent buried forever. 
Shirley: Mary, aren’t you teaching 
the unit on prehistoric man now? I 
taught it last semester in 306. If I 
could give you any help, I’d be glad to. 


How Valuable 
Are Textbooks? 

Mary: Thanks, but I really don’t 
need any materials. I have the most 
You've seen 
them, haven’t you? They’re just full 


wonderful set of books. 
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of charts, maps, and beautiful pictures 
— absolutely everything imaginable! 


Shirley: Yes, I’ve seen them. 


What enthusiasm! Didn’t 
you use them? Now don’t tell me you 
have found a better set. 


Mary: 


Shirley: Yes, I used them to some 
extent. | would say that they are very 
good textbooks. 


Mary: I can see they weren’t your 
life-line as they are mine. I wouldn’t 
even survive teaching the unit if I 
didn’t have a fine set of books. 
Shirley: 
You'll have to admit that there’s great 
variation within the group. Take Tom 
Bishop, 


Mary, I know your class. 


for example; he reads no 
higher than third grade level. How 
is he going to read the same assign- 
ment that you give to Jack Spallina? 
I know Jack and four or five others 
are tenth grade readers. They’re all 
going to be bored to death waiting for 
Tom to catch up with them. 

Mary: I’ve heard all that before, 
Shirley. It’s all well and good to find 
faults in any plan, but did you ever 
think of all the advantages of a good 
set of textbooks ? 


Shirley: Don’t misunderstand me. 
I have no fault to find with textbooks 
if they’re just one of our tools for 
teaching. It’s just that I don’t believe 
in the good old “textbook teaching.” 


Mary: Oh!... So it’s old! Really, 
Shirley, maybe I’m a little queer but 
I believe that many old things are the 
best. Now you have to admit that with 
textbooks, and I mean the good ones 
of course — there is no guess work on 
the part of the teacher. The children 
are all staying together and learning 
the It’s better for the 


same facts. 
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children too, because they know def- 
initely what is important and what 
they should learn for their tests. Why 
confuse everybody when it isn’t nec- 
essary ? 

Shirley: the textbook 
worm has really eaten into you! To 
tell the truth I’m not a bit confused 
and neither are the children. 


The Difficulty 
Of Locating Books 

Mary: Well, even if you’re right, 
I still don’t have the time to dig up 
other books. I have only one library 
period a week, you know. It’s abso- 
lutely impossible in that length of time 
to look for books on every unit and, 
on top of that, to become acquainted 
with all of them. 


Shirley: Of course you can’t, Mary. 
I'll be the first one to admit it. 

Mary: 

Shirley: Wait a minute! I said that 
you can’t locate the materials but Miss 
Duncan can help you. 


Ah! Victory at last. 


(Martha, a seventh grade teacher 
joins them at this point.) 








Mary: Hi Martha. Are 
looking for mimeograph paper ? 

Martha: 

Shirley: Are you ina hurry, Martha? 
Mary and I are discussing the pros and 
cons of textbook teaching, and I think 
we're coming to blows. 


you still 


Thanks, I’ve found it. 


Martha: I’ve never refused to join 
in a good hot argument. Mary, I know 
how you feel; I think I'll join forces 
with Shirley. 

Mary: Two against one! It’s pos- 
itively unfair, but I’ll survive. 

Shirley: Martha, I was telling Mary 
that [ know Tom Bishop and Jack 
Spallina can’t possibly work in the 


same _ bor yk. 


They’re at least 


seven 
years apart in reading ability. 
Allowing for 
Differing Interests 

Martha: And not only that — they 


are as different as day and night. Jack 


is wonderful in science while Tom’s 
interest is in art. 
Mary: I agree with you up to a 


point, but you still can’t convince me 
that children pursuing their own special 
interests are getting the well-balanced 
presentation of facts they’d find in 
textbooks. 

Shirley: Well-balanced, or is it just 
dull? 

Martha: Mary, you keep mentioning 
“facts.” Facts aren’t everything. Don’t 
you think it’s more important to de- 
velop initiative and to learn how to 
select them ? 
Anyway, when the committees make 
their reports, I bet they'll learn ten 


times more of these precious “facts” 


materials and organize 


than they did from your set of books. 
Mary: All right! Even if you can 


convince me about that, still 


you 
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haven't told me how to arrange my 
schedule. Will you please tell me where 
[ will find the time to dig up all the 
material and then sit down and read 
all of the books. Being the old fash- 
ioned type, I need eight hours sleep. 


Shirley: Oh Mary, now you're being 
stubborn. We know as well as you do 
it’s impossible to read every word of 
every book. You certainly can read 
some of them and at least parts of the 
What’s Miss Duncan 
has so many ways of helping you in 
the library that 
surprised. 


others. more, 


I’m ‘sure you'd be 


Teacher-Librarians 
Help Locate Materials 
Martha: 


Duncan can help, not only in finding 


I’ve found, too, that Miss 


all types of material, but also in know- 
ing their content. 


Shirley: Vve used many of her an- 
notated book lists. 
Mary: In theory that’s wonderful, 


but now let’s get down to specific 
cases. Suppose | do go to the Library 
and find a few books on prehistoric 
man — that will never be enough for 
my whole class. What am I going to 


do next? Remember, 


I’m teaching 
other subjects too. 
Shirley: 


a few books? 


Who said you should get 


Martha: Why Mary, you know very 
well that you can also find pictures, 
book jackets, reading lists for the chil- 
dren’s use. 

Shirley: And don’t forget the index 
to free materials in that metal file box 
near the window. 


Martha: Do you remember, Shirley, 
whether there are film strips available 
on prehistoric man? 
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Shirley: Yes there are. Mary, you 
should check the A-V file. 
Mary: A-V file? Excuse my igno- 


rance, but what’s that ? 


Audio-Visual File 
Is Useful Tool 
Shirley: 


visual material in the school. 


It is a file box for all audio- 
I believe 
Miss Duncan is incorporating it into 
the card catalog, too. When you ask 
about film strips, find out about films, 
too. But films will have to be requested 
ahead of time. 

Mary: Did you say I could get the 
film strip right away? 

Martha: Usually you can. I always 
order everything a few days ahead of 
Miss 


Duncan sends me magazines as well as 


time room loans especially. 
books and changes them whenever I 
wish. She often lets the children help 
The library 
table is wonderful for the fast worker 


select materials. room 
who might otherwise have too much 
time on his hands. 


What I 


loans is that they include books in 


like about room 


Shirley: 
related fields. When I taught the unit 
on prehistoric man, we included some 
hobby books. The children made dio- 
ramas, mobiles, soap carvings of pre- 
and animals, and built 


historic men 


paper mache cave dwellings. 
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Mary: I remember your exhibit. I 
didn’t know about the hobby books 
though. I thought they were all your 
clever ideas, Shirley. I can see you 
Miss 


Duncan suspect that she has two as- 


girls need a soap box. Does 
sistants drumming up business ? 

Shirley: 
You've hit it right on the head. I have 


been going down to the library every 


Did you say “assistants” ? 


week with my class. You know, Mary, 
one reason you're so skeptical is that 
you don’t go with your group to the 
library — or do you? 


Mary: | 


records - 


never have. With all my 

Martha: 1 know, Mary; but do try 
it for a while. You'll be surprised at 
the difference it makes. 

Mary: A fine little helper I’d be 
when I know so little about the books 
in the library. Talk about the blind 
leading the blind! 


Children Learn 

To Locate Materials 
Shirley: You 

than you think. For one thing I’m sure 


can do much more 


you have no idea what the children 
are learning about the Dewey Decimal 


system for instance. 
Martha: 


to see how the children use the catalog 


What amazed me most was 


drawers, even to locate subjects. You 
know, Mary, I didn’t stay with my 
group in the library until last year, 
but I've found that by working with 
Miss 


library | can do a better job guiding 


Dunean and the children in the 


the children in other subjects. 


Mary: Well, if you two are willing 
to give up that precious free period, 
Ill have to look into it. However, I 
won't make up my mind until later. 
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Shirley: You won’t have to make 
up your mind. Wait until you see your 
children with all 
material that they have 
themselves. 

Mary: 


can just see myself now buried under 


come in types of 


found for 
Well, I surely hope so! I 


a pile of prehistoric literature right up 
to the ears! 

Martha: Would you complain? Just 
get your bulletin board committee busy 
sorting everything by subject and to 
organizing publicity. saving 
you work, it will teach them to look 


Beside 


at materials 


critically before using 
them. 
Mary: Would you by any chance 


mean that I’d be teaching them to eval- 
uate materials and to develop orderly 
habits of thinking? I’m feeling proud 
of myself already. 

Shirley: 
laborious ! 


Don’t make it sound so 
Did we forget anything, 
Martha? We have to make this a good 


strong case to convince a die-hard. 


Making Use 
Of Reference Books 
Martha: Let me see. How about 


encyclopedia work? Mary, you have 
a set in your room, I know. 
Mary: Yes, but we don’t use them 


very much. 


Shirley: Why don’t you talk to 
Miss Duncan about that. In my class 
[ have eight children that are advanced 
enough to start encyclopedia work. 
Miss Duncan couldn’t give this special 
group as much attention if I weren’t 
there to help guide the rest of the class. 


Martha: I’ve had the same feeling. 
The children are using encyclopedias 
intelligently now instead of just look- 
ing for pictures. 

Shirley: I know what you mean by 
intelligent use. Before Miss Duncan 
and I started instruction encyclopedia, 
work was not much more than a copy- 
ing lesson. I’ll swear more than half 
of the children hardly knew what they 
Then it wasn’t what 
they were writing, but how much that 
counted. 


were writing. 


Now don’t tell me Miss 
Duncan has the magic formula to end 


that too. 


Mary: 


Martha: You would really be sur- 
prised. I used to make the mistake 
of assigning reference topics to my 
groups too quickly. I learned from 
Miss Duncan that it is much better to 
have the class look for short answers 
to simple questions. In this way they 
are trained from the beginning to read 
selectively. Oh, there’s the bell. ’Bye 
for now. 


Nothing in education is so astonishing as the amount of 
ignorance it accumulates in the form of inert facts. 
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Preparing Insect Collections 


For Classroom Use 


Children, like adults, are interested 
in collecting things of one sort or 
another. Teachers often can capitalize 
on this interest and lead students to 
collect objects which will assist in their 
education. Collecting insects is an ac- 
tivity in which a great many children 
are interested and such collections are 
valuable aids in the teaching of sci- 
ence both in the elementary and high 
schools. 


Often it is impossible or inconvenient 
to study insects during their life span, 
but it is always possible to learn a 
good deal about insects through the 
study of a well preserved collection of 
dead insects. We can learn much about 
the likenesses and differences among 
different insects. We can learn also 
how useful or harmful insects are to 
mankind. 


Making such a collection is easy 
because the simple equipment necessary 
can be obtained at little or no cost. 
The equipment described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs can be made by most 
intermediate and uppergrade students 
and, if used properly, will serve well 
as means of acquiring and preserving 
an educational collection of insects. 
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Pupils Can Make 
Necessary Equipment 


@ Robert |. Dixon 


Suffocating Jars 
Are Easy to Make 
One of the first pieces of equipment 
This is 
the jar in which the live insects are 
placed to smother them without dam- 
aging their bodies. 


needed is a suffocating jar. 


Any jar with a 
tight-fitting lid, such as an olive bottle, 


a mayonnaise jar, or other fairly 
wide-mouthed bottle may be used for 


this purpose. 


(carbon tetra- 
chloride) or fingernail polish remover 


Dry-cleaning fluid 


(ethyl acetate) may be used in the jar 
as a suffocating fluid. 


The suffocating fluid may be placed 
in the jar in any one of three ways: 
1) Wet a piece of cotton with suffo- 
cating fluid and place it in the bottom 





Girls as well as boys these days like to 
catch insects and collect them. Usually the 
“collection” is merely a jarful of rapidly 
disintegrating specimens, but this need not 
be the case. Mr. Dixon, who teaches at 
Felsenthal School, tells how insects may 
be properly mounted and preserved for 
use in the classroom. Very little difficulty 
is involved in the process and few teach- 
ers today are so squeamish as to find it 
distasteful. 
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BUTTERFLY 


Figure 1: Pinning Insects. 


of the jar. Cover the cotton with a 
piece of heavy paper. The fluid will 
remain strong for about one day. More 
fluid 


can be used the next day. 2) Cut small 


must be added before the jar 
pieces of rubber from an old inner tube 
and place them in the bottom of the 
jar. Wet a piece of cotton with suf- 
focating fluid and press the wet cotton 
over the pieces of rubber. Cover the 
cotton and rubber with a piece of heavy 
paper. The fluid in this jar will remain 
strong longer than in a jar containing 
cotton and paper only. 3) Mix some 
with 
water and pour about one inch of the 


quick-setting plaster of Paris 
mixture into a jar. Allow the mixture 
to set and dry thoroughly. When it is 
dry, wet the plaster with suffocating 
fluid. The fluid 


longer in this type jar than in either 


will remain strong 


of the other types. 


Suffocating jars should be kept 
tightly closed after the fluid has been 
added. They should be opened only 
when putting insects into or removing 


them from the jar. 
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Mounting Insects 
On Pins 


Most insects will be pinned, that is, 
mounted on a pin, at some stage or 
another in the preparation or mounting 
process. Those large enough to be 
pinned without breaking are pinned 
through definite parts of the body. 

Bees, wasps, flies, butterflies, moths, 
dragonflies, and the like are pinned 
through the thorax (the part of 
body 


the 
from which the wings arise). 
The group of insects known as true 
are pinned through the 


“bugs” 


tri- 
angular patch which appears on the 
Beetles are 
the 
right wing cover near the center of 
the body. 


body between the wings. 
pinned through the front part of 


Grasshoppers and crickets 


are pinned through the “saddle.” See 


Figure 1. 

One-fourth to one-third the length 
of the pin should be above the insect’s 
body so that this part of the pin can 
make insect 


serve to handling the 


easier. 

Insects too small to pin (such as 
the mosquito) are generally mounted 
on “points’’— small triangular pieces of 
paper — with a clear glue. The points 
may then be pinned as are larger 


insects. 





Figure 2: 


Spreading Boards. 
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Spreading Insects 
To Display Wings 

Spreading boards may be of corru- 
gated cardboard or wallboard. If there 
are mice about, spreading boards con- 
taining insects should be placed in a 
screen box. 

To spread insects, run a pin through 
the proper part of the body and pin 
the insect to the spreading board so 
well into 
the center groove. Now turn the board 


that the legs and body are 


so that the insect’s head is pointing 
toward you. Take a pin in each hand 
and pierce the insect’s forewings just 
behind the thick veins at the forward 
edge of the wing. Use the pins to pull 
both wings toward you until the edges 
away from you form a straight line. 
Press the pins into the spreading board 
to hold the forewings in this position. 

With two more pins, pierce the hind 
wings and pull them up so that their 
front edges are tucked just under the 
Pin the 
hind wings to the board in this position. 


hind edges of the forewings. 


Pin two or four narrow strips of 
heavy paper across the wings as shown 
in Figure 2. Remove the pins piercing 
the wings and let the insect dry for a 


week. 


Relaxing Jars 
Overcome Brittleness 

[f a moth or butterfly has been dead 
a day or longer before being spread, 
it may be too brittle to handle imme- 
diately. It may be softened by placing 
it in a relaxing jar. This jar may be 
prepared by placing wet sand in the 
bottom of a jar and covering the sand 
with a piece of paper or a small block 
the 
placed. The paper or wood will prevent 


of wood upon which insect is 


the sand from clinging to the insect’s 
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body or wings. Remove and spread 
the insect as soon as it is workable. 
If it remains in the jar more than a 
day or two, it will become moldy. 
Thus prepared, the insects can be 
mounted for more or less permanent 


display and availability. The best 
simple means of mounting is the use 
of the Riker mount. 


A Riker mount is a pasteboard box 
with a glass top and filled with cotton 
upon which labels are 
Although Riker 
mounts may be purchased, they may 


insects and 


placed. (Figure 3.) 
also be made quite easily for only a 
few cents. The following materials 
are needed: a shallow pasteboard box, 
cotton batting, a thin sheet of surgical 
cotton, a single strength glass pane 
(cut to fit the inside of the box), four 
straight pins, and the insects and labels 


to be displayed. 


Making a Riker 
Mounting Box 

To make the box, cut out the lid of 
the pasteboard box, leaving a margin 
of about one inch on all sides. Glue 
the glass in place inside the box lid. 
Cut the cotton batting to fit the inside 
of the box, and use enough of it so that 
it will press firmly against the glass lid 
when the box is closed. Arrange the 
insects and labels to be displayed on 
the cotton. Finish the Riker mount by 
placing the lid on the box and placing 
a straight pin through the center of 





A Riker Mount. 


Figure 3: 
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Figure 4: 


A Cigar Box Mount. 


each side of the box to hold the lid 
and bottom together. 

Insects may also be mounted on pins 
in cigar boxes or similar boxes with 
wallboard, cork, or corrugated card- 
board glued to the inner bottom. (Fig- 
ure 4.) Paste white paper over the 
corrugated bottom. These boxes should 


have close-fitting lids. 


Each insect in a collection should 


have a label with information about the 
insect. All labels in a box should be 
of the same size and shape. Labels 
should contain the location and date 
of the collection, the exact place where 
a particular insect was found (“on a 
tomato plant,” “near an electric light,” ) 
and the name of the insect if it has 
been identified. 


To protect the collection from 
being destroyed by other insects it is 
well to place mothballs in mounts or 
sprinkle moth crystals (paradichoro- 
benzene) in the bottom of the mounts 
before making them up. 


Teachers can of course make mount- 
ed insect collections themselves and use 
them to good advantage when teaching 
science, but it should be remembered 
that when the children do their own 
collecting, preparing and mounting of 
insects, better motivation, more learn- 
ing, and greater retention are likely 
to occur. 


The democratic school should begin early—in the very 
first grades — the study of nature; and all its teachers should, 


therefore, be capable of teaching the elements of physical 


geography, meteorology, botany, and zoology, the whole 


forming in the child’s mind one harmonious sketch of its 


complex environment. 
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The Drum and Bugle Corps--- 


A Tool for Citizenship 


When the 1956 budget of the Board 
of Education allocated several thou- 
sands of dollars under the heading 
“Band 


schools, 


Instruments” for elementary 
motion a 
chain of events which has contributed 
significantly to the educational progrom 


of the Brainard School. 


there was set in 


Previous to this time at Brainard, 
a conviction that an organized group 
instrumental musical experience would 
add something important to the 
lives of our pupils had prompted 
us to order several U. S. Army regu- 
lation the 


supply list in the educational stock 


issue bugles from music 
supply book. By the slow process of 
spacing requisitions for bugles among 
the music 
supply list, eleven bugles had been 


other needed items from 
accumulated in hopeful anticipation of 
our organization of a drum and bugle 


corps at some future date. 


As the 1956 budget permitted acqui- 
sition of ten more bugles, a twenty- 
eight inch bass parade drum, and 
fourteen-inch bass drums in May of 
1956 on the basis of our classification 
as a high transiency school, we were 
able to speed up our organization of 
the September of 1956, 
twenty boys in grades 4A to 6B began 


corps. In 


their basic training as a drum and 
bugle corps. None of these youngsters 
had previous experience of this type. 
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@ Donald J. Blyth 


Local Faculty Members 
Provide Instruction 


As we looked to our faculty for 
interest and experience in instrumental 
music, we were pleased to find that 
our kindergarten teacher had consid- 
erable competence as a drummer. With 
no qualms about what may have seemed 
the incongruity of her teaching drums 
to middle grade boys, this teacher 


accepted the challenge of her new 
responsibility. Her partner in the 
organization and instruction of the 


Corps has been a versatile man teacher 
who had played trumpet in his college 
days. In these two teachers were found 
that element vital to the eventual suc- 
cess of any new educational idea—that 
of active and continuing interest on 
the part of 


school staff members. 


competent professional 
Less than one school year after its 
organization, our drum and bugle corps 


can perform creditably a basic rep- 





A unifying force around which pupil, 
parent, and school personnel can rally is 
extremely important in high transiency 
areas, where stability is often lacking. 
These forces may assume various and 
sometimes surprising forms. At the 
Brainard School it turned out to be a 
drum and bugle corps. Dr. Blyth, formerly 
principal at Brainard but now at the 
Skinner School, tells of its development 
and function. 
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The Corps resplendent in their new uniforms. 


ertory of more than ten simple selec- 


tions including “To the Colors,” “A 


Hunting We Will Go,” “The Irish 
Soldier,” and “We're in the Army 
Now.” All instruction and in-school 
practice has been held during daily 


sessions in the boiler room and_base- 
ment play rooms. The drum and bugle 


corps sponsors have daily given a 
major portion of their lunch hours to 


this work. 


Extends School Influence 

Over Split-Session Pupils 
Approximately forty pupils in grades 

4A to 6A have been involved in in- 


strumental instruction. At the present 
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time, the Corps numbers twenty-two 
boys who have bugles or drumsticks 
on loan for practice at home. An 
important by-product of the growth in 
musical ability has been the extension 
of our school’s span of control over 
some of these pupils who attend on a 
split-session basis. For morning ses- 
sion boys who return to school for 
instruction and group experience, the 
drum and bugle corps is a valuable 
kind of co-curricular experience which 
does not displace instruction time in 
the basic areas of learning and which 
extends the school influence beyond the 


formal split-session day. 
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The drum and bugle corps gave its 
premiere performance to an enthusi- 
astic pupil audience at an in-school 
recognition assembly in January of 
1957. Since then, they have performed 
for parents 
P. T. A. meetings and for several 
pupil assemblies. They also helped our 
school’s promotion of the 1957 School 
Building 


at afternoon and evening 


3ond Issue as they marched 
along with signs and banners in our 
parade through the 
Friday, May 31. 


P.T. A. Provides 
Corps Uniforms 

Convinced that the Corps was an 
important project, the P. T. A. agreed 
to accept responsibility for furnishing 
uniforms. From the school’s point of 


community on 


view, the involvement of parents and 
community residents in the task of 
fund-raising, fitting, and sewing was 
at least as important as the produc- 
tion of the uniforms. The need for 
uniforms therefore represented still 
another realistic opportunity to project 
pupils 


parents of into 


deliberately 
planned activities which bring them 
closer to the school and provide better 
understanding of the school program. 
It has been our experience that parents 
who involve themselves in school im- 
provement activities help themselves 
even as they aid their school and their 
community. 

In lending their talents to a com- 
bined physical education field day and 
recognition assembly held in June of 
this year, the drum and bugle corps 
ended their first year of operation in 
a blaze of glory. This outdoor program 
attracted many parents to watch the 
Corps as it paraded in its new uni- 
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forms. Each uniform, designed by 
mothers, consisted of a blue shoulder 
cape trimmed in red with the words 
“Daniel Brainard Drum and Bugle 
Corps” on the back in yellow embroi- 
dery, a red visored cap, and a red tie. 
To complement this school-furnished 
uniform, each member 


shirt 


furnished his 


own white 


and dark-colored 


trousers. 

We feel that the essential ingredients 
for the apparent success of this mus- 
ical aggregation have been ability and 
willingness on the part of highly 
professional teachers to assume con- 
siderable extra responsibility and give 
freely of their time, the innovation in 
the 1956 budget which allocated major 
items of band equipment to high 
transiency elementary schools, and the 
involvement of parents and community 
residents in the outfitting of the Corps 
as part of a total program of building 
good school-community relationships. 
We are completely convinced on the 
basis of our limited experience that 
the total investment of teacher time, 
administrative planning, and parental 
effort has been a sound investment in 
children. 

By enhancing parent and pupil 
morale and pride in their school, we 
expect our drum and bugle corps to 
make a significant contribution to the 
level of pupil motivation. As an im- 
portant avenue for individual growth 
and self-expression, and as a means of 
providing recognition, particularly for 
those pupils whose ability to achieve in 
formal areas of instruction is limited, 
we value the drum and bugle corps 
contribution to the total instructional 


program of our school. 
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Tips for Teachers 
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® A New Idea for Yearbooks 


® How Not to Teach Arithmetic 


Producing a Timely 
High School Annual 


How many sponsors of high school 
annuals have wrestled with the problem 
of meeting printers’ deadlines without 
eliminating end-of- 
semester events as the Senior Prom? 


such important 
This problem no longer annoys the 
yearbook sponsor at Taft High School. 
This year Taft’s yearbook, the Aerie, 
was _ released June 19, 
four full that 
occurred after the annual went to press. 


Wednesday, 
with pages of events 
Included in it was an entire page de- 
voted to coverage of the Senior Prom 
held Friday, June 14, nearly five days 
before. 

Through the vision of Taft 
School’s 
Mary C. 
school annual was initiated during the 
1954-55 
been the keynote of the annual since 
its birth. A 


specifically designed to enable the stu- 


High 
the late 
Gillies, a new type of high 


former principal, 


school term. Flexibility has 


looseleaf volume, it is 
dent to add a section each year. The 
page dimensions of the Aerie and the 
school newspaper, the Taft Tribune, 
are identical (10”’x12”), so that every 
issue of the school newspaper may be 
inserted in a student’s yearbook. At 
the end of four years the student is 
expected to have the thickest high 


school annual in the world. 
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In one respect the problem of in- 
clusion of end-of-semester events in 
the annual is solved with the provision 
for including the latest copies of the 
school newspaper. This solution, how- 
ever, seemed inadequate to the 1957 
Aerie staff. Certainly it would help, 
staff members for the 
newspaper to provide coverage for the 
Senior 


the agreed, 
Prom, the Senior Luncheon, 
the National Honor Society selections, 
the Senior Girls’ Tea, and the alumni 
football game, but was there not some 
way that these events could have Aerie, 
as well as newspaper coverage ? 

After a Aerie 


staff members and the Aerie sponsor, 


conference among 
a representative of the staff contacted 
the managing editors and the sponsor 
of the Taft 


problem of working in the last minute 


Tribune regarding the 


events in a manner most satisfactory 
to both annual and newspaper. 

As a result of several joint confer- 
ences the two staffs developed a plan 
for a special eight-page issue of the 
Taft Tribune that would contain four 
pages specifically developed by the 
Aerie staff according to Aerie objec- 
The Taft 


Tribune is normally a six-page paper 


tives and Aerie format. 
with a front page, an editorial page, 
two feature pages with advertisements, 


a sports page with advertisements, and 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 


at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adapting to other classrooms. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 


informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 





a photo montage page with or without 
advertisements. The special issue was 
planned so that the montage page and 
one feature page would be eliminated 
and advertisements would be included 
on the editorial page. 


The four center pages were thus 
planned so that they could be used 
three ways. First, they could be lifted 
from and inserted in 
the appropriate section of the Aerie 
with no hint that they were not an 


integral part of the yearbook. Second, 


the newspaper 


they could be left in the special issue 
of the newspaper and included with 
the other issues of the Tribune in the 
yearbook binder. Third, by the use of 
two copies of the special issue, the first 
and second uses could be combined. 

Once united upon a plan of action, 
both the Aerie and the Tribune staffs 
put forward their greatest efforts of 
the year. Some unforseen mechanical 
difficulties arose. Unaccustomed to the 
specific printing and engraving dead- 
lines of the newspaper, members of the 
yearbook staff found themselves work- 
ing past midnight on two occasions. 
Two girls rode bicycles over six miles 
for a Sunday conference on the ar- 
rangement of the pictures of the Senior 
Promenade taken Friday evening, de- 
and due at the 


veloped Saturday, 
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engravers not later than eight a. m., 
Monday. 


Both groups, however, appeared to 
enjoy the work immensely, for each 
group felt that it was making contri- 
butions that the other group would not 
make alone. The final product ap- 
peared to justify their convictions. The 
four center pages covered the Senior 
Promenade, the Senior Luncheon, the 
National Honor Society selections, the 
annual alumni football game, the Last 
Will and Testament of the graduating 
class, and the Senior Girls’ Tea. The 
newspaper staff admitted that the pho- 
tographic and layout work of the year- 
book staff on the four center pages 
made these pages the most attractive 
newspaper pages of the year. The year- 
book staff admitted that the guidance 
of the staff 


pages four of the most timely and 


newspaper made these 


journalistically accurate pages in the 
yearbook. 

As things developed, the project did 
not quite lift itself out of the red 
financially, largely because engraving 
costs were not figured accurately ahead 
of time. A few more advertisements 
could easily have been secured or 
the circulation drive could have been 
pressed a little harder and the budget 


should easily have been balanced. 
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It is difficult to estimate the effect 
of the four timely pages on the sales 
of the Aerie. If the number of com- 
pliments the Aerie staff received could 
be taken as an indication of increased 
sales, the effect must have been great. 
The page featuring the Senior Prom- 
enade brought more comments than 
any others. 

“Why,” commented a lanky senior 
as his girl friend autographed her 
picture in the Grand March, “I still 
haven't caught up on the sleep I didn't 
get the night of the Prom, and here 
already are all the Prom pictures in 
the Aerie. The Aerie staff is right on 
the ball this year.” 

-Don C. McGLoTHLIN AND 
Ropert J. NACHTWEY 


How to Destroy 
Interest in Arithmetic 

The need for scientists is great; but, 
before we have a well-trained scientist, 
we must have a well-trained mathema- 
tician, for mathematics is the language 
of science. 

3y the time the child enters high 
school, he should be well grounded in 
the fundamentals of mathematics. He 
should be enthused with the wonder 
and excitement of this effort on the 
part of man to write down the laws 
that govern the physical universe and 
have some appreciation of the exquisite 
perfection of those laws. And he 
should have confidence in his own 
ability to tackle and master mathe- 
matics, the language in which those 
laws are written. 

The child should feel that here, at 
last, is a subject in which he can get 


a perfect paper, as long as he under- 
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stands the principles involved, uses the 
techniques he has learned will always 
work, and makes no careless mistakes. 

That our children do not feel this 
way is well known to school people. 
Why do they not? Could our psycho- 
logical approach when teaching arith- 
metic be the reason? Let us examine 
critically some of the practices em- 
ployed in the classroom in the teaching 
of arithmetic. 


Practice I 

The arithmetic paper is written in 
pencil; the pencil is often of the hard 
lead type. As a result the numbers and 
other arithmetical symbols written by 
the child are often so pale that they 
are difficult to read; or else they are 
written with too soft a pencil and be- 
come smeared. 


Comment: Other subjects, which 
have to be written about carefully in 
ink, become “more important’ in the 
mind of the child. It is true, the use 
of pencil for arithmetic has definite 
advantages. The pencil, however, 
should be the fine-lead, dark-writing 
kind. Sets of these “especially fine” 
pencils should, if necessary, be kept 
in the classroom and distributed only 
for use during the arithmetic lesson. 


PRACTICE II 





Arithmetic paper—actually so called 
—is small-sized, inferior grade unlined 
paper. The numbers written on such 
paper are often askew, crowded, and 
difficult to read. 

Comment: Arithmetic should be 
done on good quality, lined paper. 
Each number should be well formed 
and should stand proudly, on its own 
blue line. 
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Practice III 


“Scratch paper” is used for “scratch 
work,” that part of the solution of a 
problem considered unworthy of space 
on the finished paper. 


Comment: Any part of the thought 
process that the child finds necessary 
to write down is important enough to 
be written neatly and clearly on the 
“good” paper. Thus both teacher and 
child are able to check this part of the 
child’s work later. When scratch paper 
is used, valuable clues to the reasons 
for improper solutions are often 
thrown away or completely lost in a 
random jumble of figures. 


Practice LV 
Assignments of long division ex- 
amples or the writing of tables are 
given by some teachers as punishment. 
Comment: An aversion to mathe- 
matics is set up in the minds of many 


children so punished by the very 
persons who should be helping to pre- 
pare the mathematicians and scientists 
our country so sorely needs. 


PRACTICE V 
Children are sometimes taught arith- 
metic techniques, such as addition of 
fractions, by rote rather than through 
understanding and the application of 
fundamental principles. 


Comment: Children must under- 
stand the fundamental principles which 
underlie the techniques and which are 
the basis of all mathematics. If they 
do not understand these fundamental 
principles, they will neither remember 
the techniques nor be able to apply 
them in advanced mathematics. 

Many teachers admit freely that they 
“just never did care for mathematics.” 
Naturally this affects their teaching of 
the subject. Could a wrong psycho- 
logical approach, used by their former 
teachers, be the reason they feel this 
way? 

3ecause of our country’s urgent need 
for mathematicians and scientists, the 
spotlight of attention is now focused 
on the elementary school teacher of 
arithmetic. Fortunately, with the 
proper psychological approach, she and 
her children can find that arithmetic 
is easy, satisfying, and intellectually 
stimulating. 


» 


JosEPHINE R. O’DoNOHUE 


Send in YOUR Teaching Tip today. 
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News in Education 


An Analysis of 
The American Teacher 

A recent study by the National 
Education Association analyzes the 
professional and personal situations 
of 5,602 teachers in urban and rural 
schools. The data represents a selected 
cross-section of all teachers and while 
the facts reported came from only one 
one-half of one per cent of the national 
total, it is doubtful whether a much 
larger tabulation would markedly 
change the findings. The NEA which 
usually takes a pessimistic view of 
teaching conditions, salaries, and other 
aspects of the profession has expressed 
some satisfaction that teachers have 
progressed in almost every respect 
since the association was organized. 

The typical male teacher is 35.4 years 
old; 82.7 per cent are married and 
have one or two children. Practically 
all men teachers have a_ bachelor’s 
degree; 42 per cent have a master’s 
degree. The average experience of 
such teachers is eight years including 
4.8 years in the school system in which 
they are employed at present. 

In rural schools the male teacher’s 
average salary is $3,600; in an urban 
school system it is $4,784. His salary 
represents 86 per cent of his total 
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income. If he teaches in high school 
he has 129.1 pupils in his classes; in 
elementary schools his median classes 
are 31.8 pupils. In urban schools, where 
63.1 per cent are employed, classes are 
larger. The average man teacher de- 
votes 11.3 hours to school duties weekly 
in addition to the regular school day. 
If a man teacher could start over again, 
53.9 per cent of those reporting would 
prepare for teaching. 


The woman teacher of 1956 is much 
older than the teacher of fifty years 
ago. She is 45.5 years of age, married, 
and has one child. Only 34.1 per cent 
are unmarried and 11.1 per cent are 
widows. She holds a bachelor’s degree 
and in 18.1 per cent of the cases a 
master’s or higher degree. She has 
taught 15.4 years of which 7.6 years 
are in the system where she is now 
employed. The woman rural teacher 
averages $3,165 per year and the urban 
teacher $4,473. Her salary represents 
95.3 per cent of her total income. If 
she teaches in an elementary group 
she has 30.8 pupils enrolled; in a high 
school she is responsible for 129.5 
pupils. She devotes 9.7 hours per week 
to school duties in addition to the 
regular school day. Of all women 
teachers reporting, 80.7 per cent would 
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choose teaching again if they were to 
start over. 

Teachers are generally members of 
a church and are interested in one or 
more community activities. 


Two Inquiries into 
American High Schools 


The American high school has been 
the subject of much controversy, criti- 
cism, analysis, and over-hauling since 
World War II. Two specific plans for 
critical study and analysis of the high 
school are scheduled for this fall. 

The first is a conference co- 
sponsored by the University of Chicago 
and the National Citizens Council for 
etter Schools under the direction of 
Harold A. Anderson of the University 
of Chicago’s department of educa- 
tion. It will meet in Chicago October 
28-30. The complex future of the 
American high school and the challenge 
it presents will be discussed by ap- 
proximately 1,000 invited educators 
and laymen. 

The purpose of the conference 
according to Lawrence A. Kimpton, 
chancellor, University of Chicago, is 
a thorough evaluation of the great 
contributions of the American high 
school to American life and to under- 
take a critical analysis of the role of 
the high school as it faces the challenge 
of the new era. 

Prominent speakers scheduled for 
the conference include Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Roy E. Larsen, president, 
Time, Inc., and James 


B. Conant, 
former ambassador to Germany. 
Specialists in education who will par- 
ticipate include Francis Keppel, dean, 
Graduate School of 
vard University; 


Education, Har- 
Ralph W. Tyler, 
director, Center of Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences, Palo Alto, 
Caiifornia; Henry H. Hill, president, 
George Peabody College for Teachers ; 
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Clarence H. Faust, president, Fund for 
the Advancement of Education and 
vice-president, Ford Foundation; and 
I. James Quillen, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 

The other plan is a Carnegie Foun- 
dation study on the American high 
school, a two-year study started in 
September. It is headed by James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard 
University. 

This study will focus on the prob- 
lems of the comprehensive high school 
which offers all types of training — 
academic, technical, general, and voca- 
tional. Dr. Conant will first direct his 
attention: to the education geared to 
preparing students for entrance to a 
four-year college, engineering school, 
or university. 
with Dr. Conant are 
Eugene Youngert, former superintend- 
ent, Oak Park and River Forest High 
School district; Bernard S. Miller, 
assistant principal, Peekskill High 
School, N. Y.; Reuben H. Gross, Jr., 
assistant professor of 


Associated 


history, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; and 
Nathaniel Ober, master of art in teach- 
ing program, Wesleyan 
Connecticut. 


University, 


The Carnegie Foundation has voted 
$350,000 to the Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., for adminis- 
tering the project. Study headquarters 
will be in New York, but the staff will 
travel throughout the United States to 
visit schools in working out solutions 
to problems which confront the com- 
prehensive high school. 


Three Developments at 
Chicago Teachers College 

1. Planned for completion by 1960 
or 1961 is a new and permanent head- 
quarters for the North Side campus 
of the Chicago Teachers College. At 
its July 24 meeting, the Board of Edu- 
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cation approved the selection of the 
firm of Perkins and Will as architects. 

The new campus will supplant the 
present Sabin and Foreman branches. 
Its tentative location is at Bryn Mawr 
and St. Louis Avenues, on land already 
owned by the Board. The cost of con- 
struction will approximate $5,500,000. 
This was a specific item in the fifty 
million dollar bond issue approved by 
Chicago voters on June 3, 1957. 

2. After a period of five years, a pro- 
gram of selective admission has been 
re-instituted at CTC in an effort to 
attract a higher percentage of capable 
students to the teaching profession. 

At the opening of the fall semester, 
four seventy-minute examinations had 
been given to potential students. Those 
who failed to show an adequate grasp 
of the basic mechanics of written and 
oral expression, or exhibited a poor 
performance in arithmetic, and other 
such deficiencies suggesting that they 
would have difficulty in completing a 
four-year course or in passing a cer- 
tification examination, were 
cepted for admission. 

Students with advanced standing 
from other colleges were accepted if 
their record averaged “‘C” or 


not ac- 


better. 

3. The first TV course offered by the 
College was held during the past sum- 
mer session. Education 271, American 
Public Education, a two-hour required 
course in teacher education was telecast 
over WTTW, Channel 11. Of the 
eighty-six registrants for this course, 
eighty took the mid-term examination. 
This is heartening in view of the fact 
that although it should have a wide- 
spread appeal, the course material is 
naturally professional and therefore 
limited so far as the average layman 
is concerned. 


U. S. Office Issues 
Higher Education Directory 


A total of 1,886 institutions are listed 
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by the Office of Education in its re- 
cently released annual directory Higher 
Education. Included for the first time is 
the calendar system on which each in- 
stitution operates: semesters, quarters, 
or other units. 

The 1956-57 listing is larger by 31 
than last year’s total and 187 more 
than the 1940 figure. The new directory 
includes institutions offering at least 
two-year college-level programs and 
meeting certain other standards. 

The largest number of institutions 
of higher learning is reported by New 
York State, 153. Next in order are 
California, 138; Pennsylvania, 117; 
Illinois, 102; Texas, 96; Massachusetts, 
77 ; Wisconsin, 63 ; Ohio, 62; Michigan 
and North Carolina, 55 each; Missouri, 
53, and Iowa, 50. 


More than one-third or 744 are under 
denominational control; 481 are pri- 
vately controlled ; 661 are under public 
control of which ten are under the aus- 
pices of the federal government. Co- 
educational institutions number 1,414; 


223 are for men and 249 for women. 


The Ph. D. or equivalent degree is 
granted by 191 of the institutions. 
Over 500 provide programs of less 
than four years. 


States Hold Line 
On Certification Requirements 
Despite the nation-wide shortage of 
teachers, more and more states require 
a college degree for regular certifica- 
tion. All but one state now require 
a bachelor’s degree for high-school 
teachers and 37 states require the four- 
year degree for elementary teachers. 
According to the NEA’s National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards the higher 
standards will increase the teacher 
supply eventually since they give the 
field prestige and make it more at- 
tractive to newcomers. 
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Another trend noted in certification 
is simplification. This trend takes sev- 
eral forms. First there is a growing 
reduction in the number of separate- 
name certificates Then states 
are prescribing broad areas of study 
rather than specific courses. Finally, 
responsibility for recommending certi- 
fication is being increasingly lodged in 


issued. 


the preparing college or university. 


November 17-23 Set 
As Children’s Book Week 


Sponsored by the Children’s Book 
Council and twenty-nine allied or- 
ganizations, the thirty-ninth National 
Children’s Book Week will be held 
November 17-23 with the theme “Ex- 
plore with Books.” Thousands of 
book fairs will be held from coast to 
coast under the leadership of teachers, 
librarians, club groups, civic organiza- 
tions, and parents who believe that it 
is important to invite and encourage 
children to explore with books. 

Highlighting this year’s observa- 
tion will be ten large book fairs co- 
the Children’s Book 
Council. These exhibits of from 1,000 
to 3,000 will include a new 
and unique 1,000-book fair ‘Exploring 
other lands in books for boys and 
girls,” at the World Affairs Center, 
Carnegie Endowment Building in New 
York, November 16-24. Other planned 
fairs are those scheduled for Orlando, 
Florida, November 2-6; the Fourth 
\rkansas Fair in Little Rock, 
October 24-November 1; the Eighth 
\nnual Washington Post and Times- 
Herald Children’s Book Fair, Novem- 
ber 17-December 1; the Fifth Chicago 
“Miracle of Books” Fair for Boys and 
Girls, November 16-24; the Fourth 
Detroit Book Fair, November 8-24; 
the Third Minneapolis Children’s Book 
Fair, November 3-10; the Fifth Cleve- 
land Book Fair, 


Spt mnsored by 
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November 10-17; the Third Hampton, 
Va., Book Bazaar, November 21-24; 
and the “Reading is Fun” exhibit 
which will tour the New York and 
suburban area for its sixth consecutive 
year. 

300k Week decorations, games, and 
other materials offered by the Chil- 
dren’s Book Council include an at- 
tractive poster, bookmarks, streamers, 
storybook mob:'es, a literary card game, 
and a fill-in book puzzle. 
available from the 
Council, 50 West 
York 19. 


These are 
300k 
New 


Children’s 
53rd Street, 


Survey TV Habits 
Of Parents, Children 

In his eighth annual television sur- 
vey, Paul Witty, Northwestern Uni- 
versity professor of education found 
that Evanston parents now average 20 
hours of televiewing a week. Last year 
their average was 17 hours. Grade 
school children watch TV no more or 
less than their parents - 
week. 
hours. 


-20 hours a 
Last year they averaged 21 
Teen-agers however, are less 


ardent fans of TV, averaging-only 12 


hours per week this year and last. 
Some prefer radio because it is a better 
companion for studying, riding in a 


car or sunning on the beach. 

Witty found that teachers are spend- 
ing about nine hours a week before 
the 
than they have done in the previous 
four years. Between 1953 and 1956, 
11% and 
12% hours of watching a week. 


TV set, which is less televiewing 


teachers averaged between 


The figures for children’s teleview- 
ing are probably lower than they 
would ‘be in many communities, since 
Evanston parents tend to exercise close 
supervision. For example in Kenosha 
County, Wisconsin, Witty found the 
average elementary school child spends 
26 hours a week before the TV set. 
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This, it was pointed out might be that 
Kenosha County is a rural area and 
that television might be a new acquisi- 
tion. At any rate, many of the fears 
parents and teachers once had about 
the possible detrimental effects of tele- 
vision have proved unfounded and are 
diminishing. Evanston children now 
read slightly more than they did in 
pre-TV days. They get about as much 
sleep as they ever did and as much 
outdoor recreation. They go to movies 
fewer comic 
books. Their grades in school have not 


less and read somewhat 


suffered and some children performed 
better in school because their interest 
in learning was aroused by TV pro- 
grams. 

For the third year, Disneyland is the 
most popular program for Evanston 
children. Mickey Mouse Club remains 
in second place for the second year. 
However, I Love Lucy has slipped 
from third to fourth place, giving way 
to Lassie. 

The teachers are: 
What’s My Line, Omnibus, Person to 
Person, and Meet the Press. 

Witty concluded, has 
tremendous educational possibilities if 


1957 choices of 


Television, 


parents and teachers learn to use it 
wisely. 


Program of 
Kindergarten-Primary Group 
Among the features of the 1957-58 
program of the Chicago Public Schools 
Kindergarten- Primary Association is 
Martha 
at the first regular meeting and opening 
October 3. Mrs. King, folk- 
singer and producer of the ‘Miracle 
of Books” 
from new books and recordings. 


Jennet King and her guitar 
tea on 
will sing children’s songs 

In December at the Christmas Tea, 
Miss Norma Geiger will explain the 
making of shadowgraphs and their use 


as educational entertainment. Assisted 
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by Miss Lucia Satkoff, Miss Geiger 
will present the Christmas shadow- 
graph “Carol of the Animals.” 


Exhibits to be featured in programs 
include seasonal handwork in October, 
Christmas presents in November, and 
Christmas presents and decorations in 
December. 


Regular meetings are usually held the 
first Thursday of the calendar month 
at the Republic Building, 209 South 
State Street, Assembly Room 1906. 
All persons interested in kindergarten- 
primary work are welcome to attend. 
Dues for assigned teachers is $2.50 per 
year; for unassigned teachers, $1.00 
per year; and guest fee for the in- 
dividual meeting is fifty cents 

The program for the current school 
year with feature speakers and their 
subjects follow: 


October 3: Martha Bennet King, folk- 
singer and specialist in children’s literature, 
“Presentation of Songs from the New 
Books and Records.” 


November 7: Dr. Maurice Hartung, 
Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, “Modern Methods of Teaching 
Primary Arithmetic.” 


December 5: Miss Norma Geiger as- 
sisted by Miss Lucia Satkoff, teachers of 
physical education, DuSable High School, 
“Shadowgraph Presentation. of the ‘Carol 
of the Animals.’ ” 

January 9, 1958: Miss Mary Cole, 
Instructor in Art, Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege, “Demonstration Workshop: Creative 
3ulletin Boards and Displays.” 


’ 


February 6: Dr. Jack Kough, Director of 
Program Development, Science Research 
Associates, “The Gifted, Maladjusted, and 
Handicapped Child in the Primary Grades.” 

March 6: Miss Marion Carlson, Super- 
visor, Division of Social Centers, Chicago 
Public Schools, “Rhythm Demonstration 
with Kindergarten-Primary Children.” 

April 10— Rooms 753-755, Board of 
Education, 228 North LaSalle Street: Miss 
Merle Irwin, Social Worker, Bureau of 
Child Study, Board of Education, “Guidance 
Services for the Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers.” 
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May 17— Annual luncheon, Wedgwood 
Room, Marshall Field and Company: 
Feature speaker will be Lillian Brodahl 
Smith. 


The Community College 
And the Future 


The “new” community college seems 
likely to broaden our learning with un- 
precedented speed. An America where 
everybody goes to college, including 
the bus driver and stenographer, is just 
over the horizon. A child in kinder- 
garten today has nearly a three to one 
chance of qualifying for college in 
1970. 

Who will take them in? The answer 
seems to be the community colleges 
to be built in the 1960’s. President 
Eisenhower’s $1.3 billion aid bill, if 
passed, will barely correct the class- 
room situation for today’s two million 
overflow of grammar and high school 
students. When this hits 
already bursting colleges, it will be 
floodtime in the dean’s offices. 


wave 


The real flood will come in the late 
1960’s when the new “community 
colleges” should be getting started. By 
1970 the pattern should be set. Before 
1980, if a moderate prosperity con- 
tinues, colleges should be at least half 
as available as high schools. 

The community colleges as educators 
now them, would be more 
sophisticated and tougher than today’s 
junior colleges. The course would be 
two years. But there would be a tend- 
ency, if the quality stayed high and 
funds were available, to grow into 
four-year “senior” colleges. 


foresee 


Today’s colleges are split in their 
feelings about the new community type: 
Professors welcome them as easing 
pressures and sharpening the market 
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the: 


for well-paid teaching. But they also 
worry about “degree factories.” The 
big argument for the “community 
colleges” is that it checks the soaring 
cost of education. The students by 


living at home’ cut down their over- 
head by a third. 


American Education Week 
Set for November 10-16 


The thirty-seventh annual observance 
of American Education Week will be 
held during the week of November 


10-16, 1957. 


With the theme “An Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward,” the 
suggested topics for daily emphasis 
are: 


Sunday, November 10: 
Moral Values 


Education for 


Monday, November 11: 
Responsible Citizenship 


Education for 


Tuesday, November 12: What Our Schools 
Should Achieve 

Wednesday, November 13: Ways to Pro- 
vide Better Education 

Thursday, November 14: Our Community’s 
Teachers (National Teachers’ Day) 

Friday, November 15: Our School- 


Community Relationships 


Saturday, November 16: Our Own Re- 
sponsibility for Better Schools 


This weekly observance is set up for 
a variety of purposes. Among them are 
to increase public understanding and 
appreciation of education; to explain 
the present-day school program, cur- 
rent teaching materials, and newer 
teaching methods; to increase pupil 
appreciation of their school; to reveal 
school needs and problems; and to 
encourage and strengthen the ll- 
year program of school-community 
cooperation. 








Periodicals 


‘‘Grass-roots-ism and the Public 
School.” ‘By Van Cleve Morris. School 
and Society, Summer Issue, 1957. 


control of 
the 
writer, has failed to produce an edu- 


Traditional 
public 


grass-root 
education, according to 
cational policy essential for a demo- 
cratic society. In seeking to avoid the 
“trap of centralism,” American public 
education has fallen into the “trap of 
localism.’ The writer develops a con- 
vincing argument that local educational 
autonomy is for 

The 


of the school as a social institution is 


responsible many 


shortcomings in education. role 
seriously circumscribed by lay inter- 
ference which has intimidated the 
teaching profession and reduced the 
effectiveness of the education program. 

Although local or decentralized con- 
trol is condemned, Federal or cen- 
tralized control is not the suggested 
alternative. Instead, the writer believes 
that a gradual weakening of local 
autonomy is necessary and new agencies 
of control should be established to 
supervise and inspect education, per- 
haps, a pattern of control similar to 
that in public higher education. A 
change in control is necessary if the 
public school is to develop the free, 


inquisitive, critical mind. 
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“Today’s School Shortages —= Tomor- 


row’s School Gains.” By James G. 
Harlow. The School Executive, July, 
1957. 


Here is an interesting and chal- 
lenging view of the unsolved problem 
of shortages in American education. 
Unlike the general discussions which 
seek to educa- 
tional shortage by replenishing num- 


discover solutions to 
bers or restoring pre-establihed ratios. 
Harlow views the baby boom “crisis” 
underlying shortages as a great oppor- 
tunity for a thorough reorganization 
and improvement of American edu- 
cation. 

What Harlow taking 
advantage of the existing high demand 
for educational services and seriously 
questioning the basic administrative 
assumptions in education regarding 
the classroom unit, optimum class size, 
and “indivisibility of the teaching act” 
which presupposes that all teaching 
must be directed by a professionally 
certified person. Such questions would 
reveal better ways of educating our 
children through administrative inno- 
vations and the utilization of more 
effective pedagogical techniques and 
procedures. 


suggests is 


Harlow concludes his analysis of 
these educational problems with the 
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firm conviction that public education 
can be lifted to new heights if we 
modernize, recognize, and mechanize. 


“Salaries for Men Who Teach.” By 
C. A. Weber. The American School Board 
Journal, June, 1957. 

How to augment the supply of male 
teachers, particularly in the elementary 
schools, has been an educational prob- 
lem for many’ years. Ever since the 
Civil War, men have been deserting 
the teaching profession in increasing 
numbers for better paying positions in 
an expanding industrial world. In most 
instances the exodus from the class- 
room was due to the pressure of family 
financial obligations which could not 
be met on the meager salary of a 
schoolmaster. 


The current article describes an em- 
ployment policy to augment the regular 
salaries of male teachers through post 
school term assignments and additional 
daily school responsibilities. The pro- 
vision for supplementary school as- 
signments is based on the number of 
legal dependents. Although the addi- 
tional intended for the 
men in the profession, the dependency 
stipulation applies to women as well. 
Under this plan the differential incre- 
ments do not violate the established 
principle of “equal pay for equal work.” 
Such a plan would appear to be most 


income is 


feasible in a large school system with 


its long school term and its multiple 
educational services. 


“Index of Teacher Demand Shows 
By Martin H. Bartels. The 
Journal of Teacher Education, June, 1957. 


Decline.” 


The author’s newly devised “Index 


of Teacher Demand” shows some 
abatement in the teacher shortage crisis 
for 1956. Based on NEA’s national 


figures over a seven-year period, the 
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index depicts the intensity of demand 
in twenty-one fields during these years. 

In 1956 the greatest demand for 
teachers was still at the elementary 
school level. The elementary index of 
208 indicated that the demand for new 
teachers was more than double the 
supply of teachers newly prepared for 
certification At the secondary school 
level, the shortage of teachers for the 
year eased slightly. The index of 90 
registered a drop from the seven-year 
high index of 98 for 1955. However, 
vast increases in high school enroll- 
ments are‘a certainty in the near 
future. Moreover, the real shortages 
are not revealed in the author’s statis- 
tical analysis since thousands of pupils 
are attending double-session 
and thousands more are receiving in- 


schools 


struction from persons only partially 
qualified to teach. 


“Learning To Live With Numbers.” By 
Cleo Peck and Larcel Abendroth. Audio- 
Visual Instruction, June, 1957. 


The authors draw on many years of 
classroom experience to share what 
they have found to be an effective 
method for teaching arithmetic. The 
teaching plan which makes arithmetic 
“fun and meaningful” for children 
utilizes the following six steps: (1) 
use of concrete objects, (2) visual aids, 
(3) manipulative material, (4) semi- 
concrete materials, (5) introduction to 
arithmetical symbols, and (6) social 
application of arithmetic. 


Briefly, the success of the described 
classroom procedures can be attributed 
largely to the extensive selection of 
appropriate instructional materials, a 
wide variety of lifelike learning expe- 
riences, and the constant integration of 
arithmetic into the daily experiences 
of the children. 


4] 








“Bringing Living American History to 
the Classroom.” By Marion E. Corwell. 
Educational Screen and Audio-Visua! 
Guide, June, 1957. 


Television is helping elementary 
pupils in the Detroit area to gain a 
deeper appreciation of their American 
heritage. Marion Corwell, Television 
Coordinator, the 
results of combining television and 
the resources of a museum to enrich 
classroom learning experiences. Every 
Tuesday afternoon during the school 
year, educational station WTVS brings 
to life one of the numerous historical 
exhibits in the Henry Ford Museum 
and Greenfield Village. The element 
of drama makes history a meaningful 
educational experience. 


describes successful 


The telecast story of America’s past 
is designed especially for in-school 
viewing in grades three through six. 
Some of the programs in 
this Window to the Past series are 
“Thomas Edison,” “Pioneer Schools,” 
“Spinning,” “Candlemak- 


included 


“Weaving,” 


ing,’ and “Keeping House the 1870 
Way.” Programs have been kine- 


scoped for rebroadcasts and free loan 
to schools and educational groups 
throughout the United States. Teachers 
and pupils have received the Window 
to the Past with considerable 
enthusiasm. The experiment of using 


series 


television to enhance and supplement, 
but not supplant, the classroom has 
proved to be educationally worth while. 


“A Study in Prediction of Social Be- 
havior of Preschool Children.” By Helen 
R. Marshall and Boyd R. McCandless. 
Child Development, June, 1957. 

The sociometric test, the subject of 
this study, has become one of the most 
popular and promising measures of 
social behavior. Experimentation has 
proven the usefulness of sociometric 
techniques in the study of children’s 
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social participation. In this article the 
authors demonstrated the adequacy of 
their own picture sociometric instru- 
ment devised for preschool groups. 

In their investigation, involving two 
groups of children in the Laboratory 
Preschools of the State University of 
Iowa’s Child Welfare Research Station, 
the authors proposed to establish that 
observed preschool group behavior was 
related to sociometric scores and to 
teacher judgments of social acceptance ; 
thus, to determine the value of the 
picture sociometric test as a predictive 
measure. 

The value of the instrument as a 
predictive measure was demonstrated 
by the experimental results. Positive 
relationships were found between ob- 
served social acceptance of children 
in spontaneous play situations and 
picture sociometric and teacher judg- 
ment measures. 


“Does Knowledge of Performance on 
an Aptitude Test Change Scores on the 
Kuder?” By Lawrence H. Stewart. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, Summer, 1957. 

This experimental study was de- 
signed to investigate two problems: 
(1) Does knowledge of aptitude test 
scores result in change of other test 
scores, e.g. attitude tests such as in- 
terest inventories ? (2) Does knowledge 
of interest scores tend to make such 
scores resistant to change? To de- 
termine the answers to these two 
questions, the plan of attack was to 
administer the mechanical reasoning, 
numerical reasoning and the clerical 
sub-tests of the Differential Aptitude 
Test Battery and the Kuder Preference 
Record to two experimental groups 
and a control group. Subjects for the 
experiment were 122 junior and senior 
high school students drawn from a 
summer. high school at the University 
of California. After the experimental 
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period, individual counseling was 
available to the students. 


The results of the experiment led to 
these conclusions: (1) In general the 
data indicated that there is marked 
stability in Kuder scores before and 
after knowledge of performance on 
aptitude tests. (2) Interpretation of 
Differential Aptitude Test scores and 
the administration of Differential Ap- 
titude Test immediately prior to the 
Kuder did not result in any significant 
changes in the correlation between the 
Differential Aptitude Test and the 
Kuder Performance Record. 


“Large-Group Instruction by Television: 
An Experiment.” By Earl G. Herminghaus. 
The School Review, Summer, 1957. 


The endeavor to evaluate the place 
of television in the classroom has been 
handicapped by faulty conclusions re- 
sulting from inexpert and superficial 
investigation, often described as an 
“experiment.”” What is needed to de- 
termine the educational significance of 
television is more comprehensive and 
objective experimentaticn similar to 
this St. Louis experiment report by 
Herminghaus, the school’s research 
consultant. 


The report on the controlled experi- 
ment in the St. Louis Public Schools 
presents findings on one-semester 
courses in ninth grade general science 
and ninth grade English composition. 
The experiment had a threefold pur- 
pose: (1) To whether a 
competent television teacher can teach 
large classes effectively without supple- 
mentary activities, (2) To determine 
whether the traditional pattern of 


determine 
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classroom instruction can be modified 
so that an entirely new concept of 
teaching personnel, numerically and 
functionally, may be developed, and 
(3) To determine how students and 
teachers react to direct television teach-. 
ing to large groups. 


Achievement differences on final 
standardized tests in English and 
General Science between the experi- 
mental group and the control group 
were relatively small. The only sig- 
nificant difference between the two 
groups was a final examination in 
General Science, showing a difference 
significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence in favor of the experimental 
group. 


Teacher reaction to television in- 
struction was mixed; both advantages 
and disadvantages were cited. Most 
frequent comments were related to the 
freedom and flexibility of television in 
the presentation of materials. The dis- 
advantages were concerned with the 
difficulty of adapting to individual 
differences and the unsatisfactory 
physical conditions associated with as- 
sembled large classes. 


Students, generally, reacted unfavor- 
ably to the television courses. Two- 
thirds of the students in English classes 
and nearly a half in general science 
believed they would have learned more 
in regular classes. Many students found 
the telecourse less interesting and in- 
dicated that they missed classroom 
discussion. The author concluded that 
much experimentation and research are 
necessary to reach a satisfactory de- 
cision concerning the proper use of 
educational television. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 


Films 


Wild Animal Families. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $50.00; 
color, $100.00. Available from Film 
ciates of Califtornia, 10521 Santa 
Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California. 

The presentation of pronghorned 
antelope, prairie dog, bear, chipmunk, porcu- 
pine, elk, and wild geese (Canada) is well 
done. In several instances references are 
made to food and living habits as well as 
habitat and family care. The commentary 
is better suited than most for children 
at lower elementary and even intermediate 
grades, but the pictures would be interesting 
to anyone. James M. Sanders 


Asso- 
Monica 


bison, 


Bacteria, Friend and Foe. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $50; 
color, $100. Educational collaborator : Stewart 
A. Koser. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

In this film the color, picture organization 
and sound quality are excellent. The organi- 
The film 
morphology, 
relations to environment, 
their role in health and disease and the his- 
torical background of bacteriology. The net 
effect of such a vast plan is necessarily some 


zation of content is well planned. 
attempts to present 
culture reactions, 


bacterial 


degree of superficiality and confusion which 
might be avoided by either doubling the time 
for film presentation or cutting the ambi- 
tious plan to size. After a well prepared 
introduction before the film is presented and 
a careful afterward, it would be 
suitable for general science in the high school. 


Esther Da Costa 


review 
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Chicago Teachers College 


Insect Life Cycle—The Periodical Cicada. 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black 
and white, $50. Educational Collaborator: 
Henry S. Dybas, M. A. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This is an excellent film for use in high 
school biology classes. The life cycle of the 
periodical cicada (commonly known as the 
17-year locust) is authoritatively and in- 
terestingly portrayed. That is to say, that 
portion of the life cycle which is known to 
science. As the film points out, little is 
known of the nymphal stage which takes 
place in the soil over the 17 or 13 year cycle. 

Photography, especially the close-up scenes 
of a nymph emerging from the ground bur- 
row, and adult emergence, is of unquestion- 
able excellence. The film points out many 
facts regarding the reproductive activity and 
economic importance of the cicada as well as 
certain features of the musical organs of the 
male. The reproduction of the sound of these 
stridulating organs, however, leaves much to 
be desired, since the resultant sound was far 
from a faithful reproduction. 

Francesco B. Trama 


Life in the Ocean. 1% reels. 16 mm 
sound. 18 minutes. Black and white, $75; 
color $150. Available from film Associates 
of California, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif. Educational Consult- 
ant: Kenneth Norris, Ph. D. 

This film shows diatoms and several shots 
of unidentified “sea weed” with no attempt 
to allocate any importance nor names. There 
are many interesting shots of tide pool, sea 
shore rock clingers and shallow water ani- 
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mals. This reviewer prefers not to call the 
appendages of nereis “legs” nor is it correct 
to state that the tube feet of the sea cucum- 
ber are “along the side.” Sea urchins may 
eat the small live animals they capture, but 
interesting to children and adults who have 
never seen live sea animals in action, such as 
coelenterates, echinoderms, molluscs, crabs 
and a vertebrate series ending with the por- 
poise, the beautiful photography of their 
aciions is fascinating. 

commentary is better than most for 
c ren’s films. The short review at the 
close gives an opportunity to see the animals 
again. This film is useful at the intermediate 
and upper grade level. James M. Sanders 


The Atom and Medicine.:1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $50. 
Educational Collaborator: The Division of 
Biological Sciences, including School of 
Medicine, The University of Chicago. Avail- 
able through Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The main object of this film is to point 
out that radio-iodine is used successfully in 
the diagnosis and treatment of thyroid mal- 
function. The presentation of pictures of 
atomic energy installations in the introduc- 
tion, the detailed hospital scenes throughout 
the film and the final hint about uses of 
radioisotopes in other diseases, i.e., poly- 
cytemia, are unnecessary to the understand- 
ing of the main theme. Therefore, a general 
confused effect may he produced in the mind 
of the young listener of upper elementary or 
junior high school and a feeling of having 
learned almost nothing in the mind of senior 
high school or college students. The pho- 
tography and sound effects are excellent, but 
the film teaches too little for the expenditure 
of time and money Esther Da Costa 


Our World of Science. 1. reel. 16 mm 
sound. 10 minutes. Black and white, 50; 
color, $100. Collaborator, Dr. George G. 
Mallinson. Available through Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wil- 
mette, Ill. 

Through a study of this film, pupils may 
gain an insight into the work of the scien- 
tist as he attempts to gain information con- 
cerning the way things in our world happen. 
The concepts of an orderly universe and a 
working procedure for problem solving are 
introduced. The point is made that we be- 
come familiar with occurences by observing 
with our senses and by thinking while we 
observe. 
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The film is well-planned with the excep- 
tion of the section dealing with the develop- 
ment of the ability to make observations. 
The fact that water evaporates if it comes in 
contact * ith air is dealt with extensively. 
The child’s continuity of thought is suddenly 
interrupted, however, by the presentation 
of an isolated experiment concerning the 
process of condensation whick is intended 
to show that air contains water vapor. In 
the opinion of this reviewer, the section 
would be more effective if either the pre- 
sentation were limited to the study of evapo- 
ration of water or if the study of the 
presence of water vapor in the air were 
given a more adequate treatment. 

Although the film is planned for the pri- 
mary and middle grades, it should prove 
most useful in the latter. It is likely to 
be too advanced for the average primary- 
grade group. In addition, the middle-grade 
pupil will more readily identify himself with 
the youngsters appearing in the film than 
will the primary-grade pupil. Photography, 
color and narration are excellent. 

Marcella F. Friedman 

Animal Habitats. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12 minutes. Black and white, $50; color, 
$100. Educational Collaborator: Thomas R. 
Howell. Available from Film Associates of 
California, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


Excellent photography and good organiza- 
tion. Shows how elks, fishes, and turtles fit 
into their environment. It covers the great 
natural habitat regions of North America 
as well as local habitats, with characteristic 


animal and plant examples from prairie, 
desert, tundra, deciduous forest, evergreen 
forest, sea, and fresh water. Except with 


very capable pupils, this film should not be 
used below high school level. 
James M. Sanders 


Insects. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes. 
Black and white, $50; color, $100. Educa- 
tional Collaborator : Charles E. Palm. Avail- 
able from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II]. 


Types and examples of metamorphosis are 
aptly shown. The reasons for insects’ com- 
petitive well stated. Several 
harmful insects are shown or mentioned, as 
well as helpful insects. Biological control 
is pointed out. The importance of knowledge 
of life cycles is emphasized as a necessity 
in control. 


success are 
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The background music is distracting and 
interferes with audition of the commentator. 
“Some animals look like insects” is not 
acceptable English. The film is useful for 
junior high school to college level. 

James M. Sanders 


Meiosis and Mitosis. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
16 minutes. Color. Educational Collabo- 
rators: Harold J. Brodie, Shelby B. Gerking, 
and Leland S. McClung. Indiana University 
Productions, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

This film presents basic items necessary 
to understand the processes of mitosis and 
meiosis. Excellent views of stained cells are 
presented and the time lapse sequences are 
helpful as a means of visualizing mitotic 
processes as well as meiotic stages. In gen- 
eral the story is well told in simple language 
and without error. High school and college 
students should profit from the viewing of this 
film. It is a bit unusual that such an object 
as the starfish is used to relate the story, 
however. Meiosis and mitosis being universal, 
any biological subjects are appropriate. 

O. J. Eigsti 

The Atom Series: How Big is An Atom? ; 
What Makes Atoms Stick Together?; Why 
Are Atoms Unpredictable? 3 reels. 16 mm 
sound. 30 minutes each. Black and white, 
each $100. Educational Collaborator: Dr. 
Edward Teller. Available through Audio- 
Visual Center, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

This series of films is obviously designed 
for college physical science survey courses. 
Certain significant aspects of the nature of 
the atom in terms of familiar experiences 
are reviewed. Although the discussion is 
non-mathematical, a rather broad technical 
knowledge is assumed. Such terms as “atomic 
binding,” “crystal structure,” “gaseous dis- 
charge,” “spectral lines” and “coulomb forces” 
are used rather freely. This, coupled with 
Dr. Teller’s heavy accent, makes the sound 
track difficult to understand at times. 

Each item discussed was amply demon- 
strated with excellent and even unusual props. 
But the assemblage of items betrayed an 
attempt to please all of the people some of 
the time. For example, near the end of the 
first film, Teller presents an excellent demon- 
stration of the relative sizes of things which 
requires little previous knowledge on the 
part of the student. However, the first part 
of the same film discusses crystal structure 
and the molecular nature of a gas which 
presupposes some knowledge of valence and 
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kinetic theory. Surely the student who is 
prepared to understand the latter has had 
some experience with the former. A similar 
situation obtains in the discussion of wave 
motion and electron defraction in the second 
film. In general, all three films attempt to 
deal with too many facets of a very com- 
plicated problem. Perhaps shorter films, each 
dealing with one or two items, would be 
more usable in the classroom. 


One last word must be said about the 
philosophy presented since the first two films 
and about half of the third lead up to 
a discussion of Heisenberg’s Uncertainty 
Principle and its implications. With the 
Uncertainty Principle as a weapon, Teller 
bludgeons the mechanism (which he calls 
materialism) of the nineteenth century physi- 
cists and mathematicians. But he attacks 
obliquely. Instead of dealing with Jeans, 
Laplace, Maxwell, et cetera who have ex- 
pressed themselves profusely, Teller demol- 
ishes — Omar Khayam (“the moving finger 
Wi SS 55. 45 ”)! But even further Teller 
derives the opinion from the Uncertainty 
Principle that the “future (of all nature) is 
neither certain nor predictable.” One might 
point out that such an extension of the 
Uncertainty Principle is uncautious to say 
the least, even while agreeing that the classi- 
cal notions of the relation between chance 
and necessity must undergo some revision. 
Dr. Teller’s opinion on this matter (or any 
other matter) should certainly be expressed. 
But here, it becomes a definite distraction to 
main purpose of the film. Ralph Vesecky 


Amphibians. 1 reel. 16 mm 
minutes. Black and white, $50. Educational 
Adviser: Hanor A. Webb. Available from 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Il. 

The film has a good choice of widely dis- 
tributed species of Anura and Urodela. Life 
cycle and metamorphosis is exemplified from 
Anura. Amplexus was omitted. The film is 
adapted for the elementary level. Com- 
mentary was clear with no music. A summary 
reviewed and re-emphasized salient points. 

James M. Sanders 


sound. 12 


Amphibia. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 
minutes. Black and white, $50; color, $100. 
Available through Film Associates of Cali- 
fornia, 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 

This film is good for the intermediate and 
possibly upper grade level. Photography is 
excellent and details of life histories accurate. 
Unfortunately most of the form used were 
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native to California and of local interest and 
occurrence rather than widely distributed 
throughout the United States. Commentary 
is good as is the voice and there was no 
music to distract from or to cover up what 
the speaker was saying. 

James M. Sanders 


The Union of Sauth Africa. 1 reel. 16 
mm sound. 17 minutes. Black and white, 
$75; color, $150. Educational Collaborator : 
Clarence W. Sorensen. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIl. 


This film portrays life in the Union of 
South Africa with emphasis upon economic 
activities. Life on one of the Xhosu native 
reserves, where cattle are of great importance, 
is illustrated through a farmer, his wives, 
and children. Non-native farming is rep- 
resented by a large European estate. The 
industrial centers, mainly Johannesburg and 
Durban, give the proper impression that the 
Union is more highly industrialized than is 
generally realized. The photography could 
not be better, and there are some truly 
magnificent aerial shots of Cape Town and 
other areas that help one understand the 
landforms of this nation. 


Unfortunately the sound track; though 
excellent tonally, is not altogether true. By 
what is said, or more often by what is not 
said and also not shown, the viewer will get 
the impression that all is happiness and light 
in the Union. For example, government-built 
locations near the cities with such advantages 
as libraries, schools, and the cinema are 
shown. Of course, these advantages do exist 
and are expanding in the Union, and due 
credit should be given for them. Equally 
true is the fact that such private native 
housing areas as Orlando, Sophiatown or 
the Cape Flats are same of the most dreadful 
slums in the world. They should have been 
shown. 

Nothing is said- about racial strife in this 
tragic country. Rather the film ends with 
the words; “In many ways her people are 
very different from us, and yet, in many 
ways like us. It is a land where light and 
dark-skinned races work side by side to 
build a secure and prosperous way of life. 
South Africa is one of our good neighbors 
in the world family of nations.’”’ This is 
really too much. Not only is the Union, by 
its policy a apartheid, determined that the 
races shall not “work side by side,” but one 
would be hard-pressed to find many who will 
consider the Union “a good neighbor in the 
world family of nations.” Rather, the Union 
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itself seems determined to go its way alone 
ostracized by most of the rest of the world 
as a nation engaging in a racial policy so 
reprehensible that it precludes its admission 
as a “good neighbor.” 


What is shown is excellent. If the teacher 
is capable and willing to explain what is not 
said or shown, then this film is highly recom- 
mended. But surely what is not said or 
shown is a great enough sin to suggest that 
the producers consider revisions so as to 
avoid the possible suggestion of critics that 
this film might be termed a propaganda film. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


Filmstrips 


Living Together Series: 262 frames. Color, 
$5.50; series, $31.50. Educational Collabo- 
rator: Leonie Brandon. Artists: James 
Dunnington and Lee Branscome. Produced 
by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 

One finds here an excellent filmstrip series 
at the Primer level in which Jim and his 
family live comfortably together. Of course, 
the traditional suburban area, the upper mid- 
dle class family is pictured. The questions 
posed are good, offering much in the realm 
of class discussion. An occasional frame 
shows evidence of difficult proportion in the 
relative sizes of the figures presented. These 
filmstrips should be an excellent aid for the 
teacher to use as motivation for a discussion 
of good human relations for primary children. 

Elinor S. Eklund 


Japan Today. 55 frames. Black and white, 
$2.50. Produced by The New York Times, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The highlights of Japan’s rehabilitation 
from 1951 to 1957 are depicted in this ex- 
cellent filmstrip. Industrial, political, and 
social development has expanded remarkably 
in this period. The New York Times sup- 
plements the filmstrip with a helpful booklet 
that contains suggestions for using the film- 
strip as a teaching device. Reproduction of 
the frames with supplementary explanations 
in this booklet adds to its usefulness. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Cracks in the Soviet Empire. 51 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. Produced by The 
New York Times, New York 36, N. Y. 

An excellent portrayal of unrest in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Albania, and 
East Germany, the satellite nations of the 
U. S. S. R. The love of freedom is the 
motivating force which foreshadows the end 
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ot the Soviet 
communism. 


Empire and the downfall of 
Highly recommended. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 


The Development of the American 
Republic: 6 filmstrips of 
from 53 to 47. 


frames varying 


Color, $6; series price $33. 


Educational Collaborator: Jerome G. Ker- 
win. Artist: Robert S. Robinson. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIL. 

The filmstrip titles are: A New World 


and a New Hope; The English Settlements; 
Establishing Social Life in a Wilderness; 
The Development of the Thirteen Colonies; 


Revolution and Independence; A New 
Experiment and a New Nation. 
The author and the artist present with 


selectivity and in clear pleasant color, the 
period of European explorations 
founding of this nation. 


and the 
Facts included have 
been carefully checked for accuracy and are 
useful as supplements in the teaching of 
American history, the studies and 
Government. Each filmstrip raises six to ten 


S¢ cial 


provocative questions at the end. These ques- 
tions offer the opportunity to 
enrich each topic studied and to enlist class- 
room participation. 


teacher an 


The objectives of the filmstrip are: 1) to 
set forth the ideological, social, and material 
forces that have contributed to the making 
of this nation; 2) to understand the founda- 
tions of a free democratic nation; 3) to see 
the development of modern democratic con- 
cepts; and 4) to cultivate appreciation for 
the significance of the American heritage. 
Neither historian, political scientist, nor so- 
cial scientist can possibly ignore consideration 
of these objectives. 

Sonya F. Spiesman 


Be Healthy, Go Safely — The 
Way. Eight filmstrips. 
series, $39.50; the health set, $26.25; the 
safety set, $15.75. Produced in cooperation 
with the American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, and the Na- 


Primary 
Color, $5.50; the 
? 


tional Safety Council. Available from the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

Let’s Have a Party. 43 frames. This 


strip illustrates how childrén can learn to 
like different foods by having a “taste 
party,” and shows how to plan such a 
party. Of value only if you plan a “taste 
party” for your class. 

Let’s Visit Our Friends. 
Used to familiarize children 


30 frames. 
with their 
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various friends and helpers, policeman, 
teachers, school principal, and others whom 
they will meet once they start to school. 
Of negligible value to city children in 
the upper primary grades since they are 
undoubtedly already familiar with 


but provides discussion 


these 
people, good 


material. 


Let’s Get Ready for School. 30 frames. 
With the help of “Mr. Mirror,” Mary and 
Mike learn the proper procedure for get- 
ting ready for school. Excellent for any 
of the primary grades. 

Let’s Stand Tall. 35 frames. The chil- 
dren in Miss Kelley’s class become posture 
conscious when they discuss the proud 
horses, the band that marched straight and 
tall, and the cowboys that rode “tall in the 
saddle,” at the They have their 
own circus and play games that develop 
good posture. An excellent strip for any 
of the primary grades. 

Let’s Visit the Dentist. 41 frames. A de- 
lightful story designed to develop friendly 
relationship between pupil and dentist. 
Margie takes a trip to the dentist and 
records her experience in a scrap book. 
She learns good dental health practices 
and techniques for proper brushing. Good 
illustrations, clever drawings, and a mean- 
ingful story make this filmstrip one of the 
best of the health set. 


Safe and Sound at School. 38 frames. 
The puppets, Safe and Sound, make us 
aware of safety practices in school and on 
the playground. 

Safe and Sound Along the Way. 37 
frames. The puppets, Safe and Sound, are 
used effectively in this strip to illustrate 
safety practices for going to and from 
school. Treats pedestrian, bus, and auto- 
mobile safety. 

Safe and Sound at Home. 35 frames. 
Margie’s puppets, Safe and Sound, dem- 
onstrate good safety practices in the home. 
The strip shows how to make finger pup- 
pets so one can have their own safety 
show. Edward Nicol 


circus. 


Filmstrips with Recordings 


Indians for Thanksgiving: 49 frames. In 
color with 33% r.p.m. record, $10. Produced 
by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

This material is planned for 6 to 11 year 


olds, in schools, churches, and other youth 
organizations, The visual, auditory and sen- 
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sory experiences are enhanced through the 
use of records which supply the narration 
and are timed appropriately for each sepa- 
rate strip. The narrator’s voice is clear and 
warm in tone. The story is centered around 
the two children who came to the aid of 
an Indian family. They care for the very 
young Indian boy who accidentally walks 
into their home. Betsey and Prudence are 
unusual children because they display such 
adult good sense and logic far beyond their 
years. To some the story will appear un- 
realistic as the action seems stretched to 
make the point that kindness “pays off.” 
This moralizing will seem sanctimonius to 
many viewers. Material could well be used 
for the third or fourth grade level. 
Elinor S. Eklund 


Christmas Around the World. 40 frames. 
Filmstrip in color with 33% r.p.m. record, 
$10. Produced by the Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

This series planned for use in the primary 
grades is well synchronized with sound. It 
is truly an “Around the World” sequence. 
Nearly all of Europe is included and such 
far away places as India, China, Australia, 
Brazil, etc. Full color illustrations are well 
portrayed. The series comes to an end in 
the good old U.S.A. To select Beacon Hill 
as typical of the Christmas celebration for 
all of the U. S. seems to be far fetched. One 
is conscious of the narrator’s forced enuncia- 
tion and diction and other detracting quali- 
ties. The material on the whole is better 
suited for use in the fifth and sixth grade. 
Schools that include the religious celebration 
of Christmas will find this very useable. 

Elinor S. Eklund 


Rackety Rabbit and the Runaway Easter 
Eggs. Filmstrip in color, with 334% r.p.m. 
recorcd, $8. (Filmstrip alone, $5; record 
alone, $3.) Age level: 5 to 8 years old. 
Story by Margaret Friskey, with full-color 
illustrations by Katherine Evans. Produced 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, IIl. 

This new version of Rackety Rabbit and 
the Runaway Easter Eggs is wired, with 
music, and sound effects. Win- 
some Rackety Rabbit has a hard time be- 
cause he cannot be as quiet as his brother 
and sister, Hush and Shush. He tries to 
be “as quiet as a feather falling.” Because 
of a small boy’s gentle attitude toward him, 
Rackety Bunny senses that love is a tender 
thing. He wants to give the boy an Easter 


narration, 
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basket. After an unusual experience with a 
basket of “noisy” Easter eggs, Rackety 
Rabbit, in desperation, puts himself into the 
basket. He gives himself, which is the best 
gift of all. 


This film-record combination is delight- 
fully appealing. It is done with a sensitive 
touch and: with an understanding of children. 
The illustrations are colorful and attractive. 

Mildred McGrath 


The Bunnies’ Easter Surprise. 37 frames. 
Filmstrip in color, with 33% r.p.m. record, 
$9.00. Age level: 5 to 8 years old. Story by 
Marga: t Albright, with full-color illustra- 
tions by Katherine Evans. Produced by 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

Bunnies busily make an Easter basket for 
a small boy, Robbie. 
his favorite color to paint an egg. 


Each bunny chooses 
When 
the basket of eggs is finally placed on Rob- 
bie’s doorstep, the egg “as purple as violets” 
breaks open, and a little chick stands atop 
the eggs. The bunnies, as well as Robbie, 
find this a happy Easter surprise. 
This is another appealing film-record com- 
bination, with a good story, attractive illus- 
trations, and appropriate narration, music 
and sound effects. Children love it. 
Mildred McGrath 


Miscellany 


Money Management, Your Shelter Dollar. 
Edited by Money Management Institute of 


Household Finance Corporation, Chicago. 
May be obtained for 10 cents from the 
Money Management Institute of Household 
Finance Corporation, Prudential 
Chicago 1, III. 


Plaza, 


This pamphlet provides the necessary in- 
formation for anyone interested in consider- 
ing various types of living quarters and the 
actual costs and maintenance involved in 
each type, whether it be a rented apartment, 
a co-operative, or a home. It gives indis- 
criminately the advantages or disadvantages 
of each type of shelter. The major portion 
of the pamphlet discusses home building and 
home buying. Home-financing, selection of 
an architect, selection of a realtor, selection 
of a lawyer, preliminary costs, mortgages, 
and insurance are some of the major topics 
that are discussed. 

This pamphlet is recommended for use in 
the 9A Essential Mathematics curriculum 
when the management of personal and family 
income is discussed. Marvin Sirota 
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Important New Books 





@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Supervision as Cooperative Action. By 
Muriel Crosby. Illustrated by Pat Patter- 
son. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 334. $3.50. 

The supervisor is, for the most part, dealt 
with herein as a person apart from the prin- 
cipal. One would expect either, however, to 
be able to gain from direct presentation and 
development of principles involved in super- 
vision. This text employs a chatty delinea- 
tion approach dealing with specific situations 
involving the supervisory act. Contains much 
material of value in terms of techniques the 
supervisor may use to improve teaching. 


Russell A. Griffin 


Growth, Teaching, and Learning. Edited 
by H. H. Remmers. Harry N. Rivlin, 
David G. Ryans, and Einar R. Ryden. 


Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New 


York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 557. $4.50. 


This book of sixty-six readings selected 
from educational and psychological journals 
focuses on the many teacher and pupil fac- 
tors in the learning process. The journal 
literature is organized in three parts: (1) 
the growing child, (2) emotional develop- 
ment and mental hygiene, (3) measurement, 
evaluation, and research techniques in edu- 
cational psychology. The source book of 
journal reprints has been planned for the 
undergraduate student in a teacher-training 
program. Perhaps one important merit of a 
compendium of this sort is the varying 
points of view available to the student. 
Excellent editorial judgment is reflected in 
the abstraction of current readings from the 
vast field of professional literature. 


John M. Beck 


In-Service Education. The Fifty-Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the 
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Study of Education. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. The University of Chicago Press, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1957. 
Pp. 376. Cloth $4.00. Paper $3.25. 


This book performs an outstanding service 
to the profession by employing our knowl- 
edge of educational psychology and of group 
dynamics to delineate the philosophy and the 
practical operation of a rational program for 
the continuing growth of teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. Seldom does a 
multiple authorship achieve the unity of 
purpose displayed in this volume. Teachers 
will find this work inspiring; supervisors 
and administrators will find it challenging. 

James K. Skipper 


SWIERL, A Plan for Better Reading. 
By Helen M. Thompson. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31st St., New York 1, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 163. $3.50. 


This little book undertakes to inform 
parents about the development, correction, 
and prevention of children’s reading diffi- 
culties. The author uses some thirty-five 
brief case histories to illustrate various prin- 
ciples in her treatment of poor readers. 
These explanations sound plausible and, in- 
deed, in their entirety they have the import- 
ant merit of emphasizing the host of factors 
— physical, mental, emotional, and social — 
which may be involved. In short, this is a 
popularized treatise on the clinical diagnosis 
and treatment of reading difficulties; its 
“plan for better reading” is otherwise con- 
fined to a series of suggestions for preparing 
the preschool child for initial reading in- 
struction, supplemented by a few hortatory 
pages to assist parents in their guidance of 
his subsequent reading experience. 


David Kopel 
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The Far East in the Modern World. By 
Franz H. Michael and George E. Taylor. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 724. $9.25. 

Both the neophyte and the initiated will 
find this book worth reading. The first will 
be introduced to as complete a summary of 
the history of the Far Eastern nations — 
Japan, India, China, and the smaller Oriental 
states —as can be found in any one volume. 
The second will witness a more than ade- 
quate coordination of the manifold forces 
and factors which have entered into the 
making of the history of the Far East from 
early civilized time to the present. The 
authors stress as a point of virtue the fact 
that their book shows the effects of contacts 
which the Western nations, particularly the 
United States, have had on the Far East. 
Their claim is justified. The book because 
of its encyclopedic nature is not easy read- 
ing. Those, however, who read it painstak- 
ingly will find their time profitably spent. 

Joseph Chada 


Teaching Musiple Activities in Industrial 
Education. By G. Harold Silvius and Estell 
H. Curry. McKnight and McKnight Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill, 1956. Pp. 484. 
$5.00. 


Here is an abundance of valuable informa- 
tion and practices for teachers interested in 
conducting a multiple activity industrial edu- 
cation program. Starting with a history of 
the multiple activity program, the authors 
proceed to discuss its advantages, current 
practices, organization, and operation. Much 
of the material should be of value to in- 
dustrial education teachers regardless of the 
type of program being taught. Useful as a 
text on reference source for college classes 
and shop organization. 


Edmund D. Crosby 


Developing Permanent Interest in Read- 


ing. Compiled and edited by Helen M. 
Robinson. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, volume XVIII, number 84, Decem- 
ber, 1956. The University of Chicago Press, 
5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Pp. 224. 
$3.50. 

This annual report of the University of 
Chicago reading conference is organized, as 
usual, about a central theme; several papers 
deal with theoretical aspects; the others are 
devoted to applications and methodological 
considerations in teaching at the various 
age levels from kindergarten through adult- 
hood. Of the former group, this reviewer 
was especially impressed by Jacob Getzels’ 
penetrating discussion of “The Nature of 
Reading Interests.” Of course the individual 
reader’s interests will determine in large 
measure what he finds useful in the wealth 
of material assembled in this compendium. 


David Kopel 


September-October, 1957 


An Educational History of the American 
People. By Adolphe E. Meyer. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 444. $6.00. 

A well-written, interesting documentary 
narrative of the development of American 
education. The author surveys the nation’s 
educational history from the days of the first 
colonial settlements to the crucial years of 
the middle 1950’s. In the main the under- 
lying theme is that education is a reflection 
of the social order. One of the significant 
features is the comprehensive account of 
Progressive Education. Students of educa- 
tional history will find the numerous ex- 
planatory footnotes and primary sources 
valuable aids to further study. The volume 
is ideally suited for foundation courses in 
teacher education. John M. Beck 


Psychology in the Classroom. By Rudolf 
Dreikurs. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 234. $3.75. 


The contemporary concept of democracy 
in education within our complex society 
poses certain problems which manifest them- 
selves in the teaching-learning situation. 
Employing basic psychological principles, 
the author explores effective application of 
individual and group therapy in the class- 
room. By an empirical approach, the book 
establishes a vital connection between psy- 
chological findings and sound classroom pro- 
cedure. A valuable help to the teacher, 
whatever his experience. 


Wesley F. Amar 


How Children Learn. By Arden N. Frand- 
sen. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St. New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 546. 
$5.50. 

This comprehensive text on applying sci- 
entific principles of educational psychology 
to the elementary classroom is written skil- 
fully and interestingly and contains much 
illustrative material. From the author’s pres- 
entation of an integrated theory of learning 
through his development of the seven condi- 
tions of learning and their teaching applica- 
tions, there is a direct and simple appraisal 
of teaching functions, which makes it a valu- 
able contribution to the elementary teacher 
and graduate ‘student. Well organized chap- 
ters deal with motivation, transfér of train- 
ing, remembering and forgetting, and mental 


health. Alice S. Gordon 


Social Studies in the Elementary School. 
Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1957. Pp. 320. Cloth 
$4.00. Paper $3.25. 

Opportunities for learning as insurance for 
intelligent participation in adult society is an 
accepted goal of the present-day elementary 
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school. This yearbook offers definite ways 
to help achieve this objective: social trends 
are analyzed to aid in the development of a 
sound teaching program; procedures for de- 
veloping thinking abilities, individually and 
in groups, are presented; effective kinds of 
evaluations are considered for purpose and 
result. The entire book reflects a realistic 
approach to the current problems in curricu- 
lum organization. 


Marie L. Horan 


School Problems in Human Relations. By 
Lloyd and Elaine Cook. McGraw-Hill Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 292. $5.50. 

The growing awareness that the concept 
of human relations involves much more than 
a benign attitude and an indulgent pat on the 
head gives added importance to this attempt 
to codify and order a teaching approach to 
a complicated subject. By extending the 
range of the topic to include a study of all 
human factors in the educative process the 
authors introduce a wide variety of cases 
which exemplify interpersonal reactions on 
many levels: racial, religious, ecological, 
sociological, and psychological. Utilizing their 
consultative and teaching experience, the 
authors have outlined a college course based 
on action research and group solution. The 
methods they employ include the Socratic 
question and provocative deliberation. The 
reader reaches the conclusion that it must be 
both profitable and pleasurable to study 
under their engaging ministration. 


Benedict Amar 


Physical Education in the Elementary 
School. By Leonard A. Larson and Lucille 
F. Hill. Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 376. 
$5.75. 

This book presents a concise interpretation 
of the purpose, direction, techniques, content, 
and underlying principles of a well-rounded 
elementary school physical education pro- 
gram. The first portion deals with the over- 
all program while the second half contains 
a fairly adequate selection of activities suit- 
able for grades one through six. The book 
merits attention. Ursula Maethner 


A Guide for Games. By D. Cyril Joynson. 
Illustrated by H. Radcliffe Wilson. Phiio- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St.. New York 
16, N. °~ 1957. Pp. 302. $7.50. 

Interestun . functional materials for 
the physica: -ducation teacher at the ele- 
mentary and high school levels are presented 
in this British text. Included are games of 
low and high organization, an excellent sec- 
tion on dual activities, and a discussion of 
the various aspects of competition. Warm-up 
activities and lead-up games are also given 
attention. Though geared apparently for 
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boys, the material is for the most part 
equally good for girls. 
Gertrude Byrne 


Pocket Encyclopedia of Music. By Harry 
Dexter and Raymond Tobin. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y, 
1957. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


A book by the British for the British. 
Few famous American composers and musi- 
cians are seen in its pages. However, Ameri- 
can readers will share with the British an 
interest in the listings of the world’s great 
personalities in music. Some of the contents 
provide valuable source material for music 
teachers and students. 

Sylvan D. Ward 


Why Teach? Edited by D. Louise Sharp. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 240. $4.00. 


Viewing the question posed in the title of 
this work as crucial, one hundred twenty 
business and professional people from all 
walks of life give their answer. This col- 
lection of essays, therefore, is not simply 
the opinions of educators, but a representa- 
tive concensus that education is the most 
important human activity in our culture 
today. Those in the profession making this 
contribution and those contemplating teach- 
ing as a life work will find this book stimu- 
lating not only to dispel doubts of the 
effectivenes of their work but also as a 
challenge. Cassin F. Graham 


Administering the People’s Schools. By 
Albert L. Ayars. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 346. 
$5.50. , 

This book treats in detail the many phases 
of administrative responsibility shared by 
the school superintendent and his profes- 
sional associates in meeting the tremendous 
responsibility in the management of a school 
system. At the same time it presents mul- 
tiple interrelationship factors inherent in the 
assignment and portrays lucidly the total 
task. The superintendent in any school sys- 
tem, regardless of his experience, should 
find this organization and treatment of edu- 
cational problems extremely useful. For the 
researcher, the bibliography following each 
chapter should prove invaluable. 

Wesley F. Amar 


Arithmetic Teaching Techniques. By 
Joseph J. Urbancek, J. T. Johnson, and Don 
C. Rogers. Board of Education, Chicago 
Public Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, Illinois, 1957. Pp. 363. $1.50 to Chicago 
teachers; others, $2.00. 

This study, the cooperative effort of 1500 
teachers and administrators, was first printed 
in 1949. It is essentially a collection of 
techniques appropriate for teaching in diffi- 
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cult areas of arithmetic plus a study of the 
nature of problem solving. The techniques 
are all classroom tested methods suggested 
and selected by experienced teachers who 
have used them successfully in difficult 
situations. 


The first printing attracted a great deal 
of attention. The value of the study is ap- 
parent when one notes that requests for ad- 
ditional copies came and continue to come 
from school systems coast to coast. The 
study was in great demand as an aid to 
inexperienced teachers and as a _ resource 
book for the improvement of instruction in 
arithmetic. The new printing has, in addi- 
tion to all of the material of the original, an 
index based on the nature of the difficulty 
and one based on grade level. 


Jerome Sachs 


Teaching Science in the Secondary Schools. 
By R. Will Burnett. Rinehart and Co., 232 


For the Kindergarten 


The Runaways. Written and illustrated 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 39. $2.50. 


City children know more about trains, 
trucks, and bull-dozers than about the little 
creatures of the forest; consequently, they 
do not appreciate the problems of animals 
who lose their homes when trees are cut 
down. However, these problems are very 
real and their solution heart-warming to 
children who really like little animals better 
than machines anyway. The illustrations are 
soft-toned and in color; the story lends per- 
sonality and arouses sympathy for our forest 
animals. Ruth H. Dennis 


A Tail Is a Tail. By Katherine Mace. 
Illustrated by Abner Graboff. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Unp. $2.50. 


Animal tails are intriguing to young chil- 
dren and many of them will find this tale a 
captivating one. Although a humorous thread 
runs through most of the rhythmical and 
often belabored verse, much of the sophisti- 
cation may be lost on the youngest listener, 
who takes tails for granted. Modern art 
exponents will receive these colorful, sophis- 
ticated, cartoon-like illustrations enthusi- 
astically. Do young children have to be 
exposed to this kind of art and humor? 

Viola M. Lynch 


Jellybean. By Susan Dorritt. Illustrated 
by Pat Marriott. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Unp. $2.50. 


September-October, 1957 


Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 382. $5.25. 


This is a.commendable and scholarly text- 
book suitable for introducing newcomers in 
the field to the critical problems of modern 
science teaching, the conceptions of the older, 
established programs, and the historical, re- 
search, and psychological bases for the re- 
direction of modern science teaching. The 
book is also of value for established science 
teachers. There are descriptions and sug- 
gestions for improving classroom practices 
in general and four illustrations of the 
actual application of the newer theories and 
recommended practices in the problem-solv- 
ing approach in science education. The 
selected readings listed at the end of each 
chapter will guide teachers who desire to 
delve into present-day research. The final 
chapter on the status of the profession is 
of current significance during this time of 
critical shortage of well-trained science 
teachers. Bernice J. Austrheim 


and Primary Grades 


A little boy and his dog, Jellybean, enjoy 
winter fun and are sorry to see the snow 
disappear with the approach of spring. How- 
ever, they gradually accept the change of 
season with all the enthusiasm of youth. An 
easy-to-read story with attractive illustra- 
tions. For children from three to six years 
of age. Edna Olson 


An Elephant in the Family. By James 
Playsted Wood. Illustrated by Kurt Werth. 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

The principal character in this story in- 
tended for preschool children is an elephant 
that suddenly appears and converses freely 
with a typical fun-loving family group. If 
you like fantasies, perhaps you'll like it. 
However, it smacks throughout of a tongue- 
in-cheek sophistication which makes it a 
children’s book written for adults. 


Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Time for Spring. Written and illustrated 
by Crockett Johnson. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 30. $1.50. 


The fanciful tale of Irene and her jolly 
last winter’s snowman will intrigue many 
children. The snowman will be an old friend 
to children who have been introduced to the 
author’s other delightful stories. Humor, 
interesting dialogue, and merry adventures 
make this jolly fellow a delightful com- 
panion. However, the icy plunge into a 
wading pool may be a questionable episode, 
even though a cold and an enforced stay in 
bed are the direct results of this adventure. 


Viola M. Lynch 
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Ladybug, Ladybug! Written and _ illus- 
trated by Robert Kraus. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Unp. $2.50. : 


Mrs. Ladybug was worried when a boy 
told her that her house was on fire. Insects, 
animals, and a duck with a fire engine came 
to investigate, only to find the boy was 
merely repeating that familiar nursery rhyme. 
When her friends became angry at him, 
Mrs. Ladybug suggested they hold hands 
and sing in harmony —a fine way to end an 
unpleasant situation. For children from three 
to six years. Edna Olson 


Cheerful. Written and _ illustrated by 
Palmer Brown. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 58. 
$1.50. 

A charming story about mice, with de- 
tailed illustrations in soft colors. Delightful 
for children from three years and older. 

Ruth Dennis 


A Hole in the Tree. Written and illus- 
trated by Jean George. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. <5 
1957. Pp. 64. $2.50. ; 

A scientifically accurate, beautifully writ- 
ten story of the beginning of the hole, its 
growth, ‘and its occupants. This well-known 
writer of juvenile wild-life stories is pecu- 
liarly gifted in making her enthusiasm for 
small woods animals felt by young readers. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Jim the Cat. By Jean_ Poindexter Colby. 
Illustrated by Marie C. Nichols. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1957. Pp. 46. $2.50. 

A thin little girl and a thin little cat prove 
to be of mutual benefit and pleasure to each 
other in a story just right for second and 
third graders. The harmony nt ees 
ing between members of the family and their 
pets is of great interest to all young readers. 
The pictures, particularly those of the _ 
are outstanding in detail and expression o 
feeling. The cat can even wink ! 

Ruth H. Dennis 


One Is Good but Two ‘e ee 
By Louis Slobodkin. Vanguar« _Press, 42 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 
Unp. $2.50. 

Captivating illustrations by the author add 
to the charm of the context which presents 
everyday activities with warm and attractive 
simplicity. This book will encourage children 
who are beginning to enjoy each other’s 
company. Mabel G. Hemington 


zing Mr. Pelgrew. By Miriam Schlein. 
icectaad be Harvey Weiss. Abelard-Schu- 
man, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.50. 
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Although Mr. Pelgrew entertains his small 
neighbor with details of his days in town, 
his occupation remains a secret. However 
enough hints are dropped to start his young 
friend imagining Mr. Pelgrew engaged in 
several ridiculous activities. When Steven 
Visits town he finds that the amazing Mr. 
Pelgrew is a policeman! The story line is 
too thin to make it an interesting book to 
read aloud to preschool children but novice 
readers, six or seven years old may enjoy 
reading it independently. 

Jeanne Connelly 


Gone Is My Goose. By Dorothy Koch. 
Illustrated by Doris Lee. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St. New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 
Unp. $2.25. 

A simple, bland story of a little girl who 
looks all over the farm to find her goose. 
Charming illustrations. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


What Do You Want To Be? Written 
and illustrated by Francoise. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 32. $2.75. 

Don’t make the mistake of choosing this 
charming book for that short period when 
there’s “just time enough for a story.” True 
the text is short, but interest arousing. Yes 
the illustrations are clear and colorful, need- 
ing no further explanation. But at the same 
time you will forfeit a wonderful language 
experience. This is the experience that al- 
ways begins, “When I grow up I want 
to be...” All, from preschool children 
who hear it read, to second graders who 
read it for themselves, will have a reply 
to Francoise’s provocative question — orally, 
in drawings, and in stories. 

Roberta H. Kruchten 


Give a Guess. By Mary Britton Miller. 
Illustrated by Juliet Kepes. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Ave. New York 14, N. Y., 1957, 
Pp. 31. $2.50. 

Here are some worthwhile verses which 
ask questions about various animals from 
the kangaroo to the alligator. Most of the 
riddles are too difficult for the children of 
the recommended age but the poems contain 
some lovely imagery which will make the 
animal very memorable. The format is con- 
fusing in some instances where the verses 
run onto a second page. 


Jeanne Connelly 


and Nod and The 
Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat. By 
Eugene Field. Illustrated by Helen Page. 
Follett Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Unp. $1.25 each. 

A profusion of delightful illustrations of 
long-time favorites of young children. The 
long, narrow format is the only objectional 
feature of these books. 


Wynken, Blynken, 


Louise M. Jacobs 
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The Bashful Bear. Written and illustrated 
by Earle Goodenow. Follett Publishing Co., 
1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIL., 
1956. Unp. $2.00. 

A little brown bear, extremely self-con- 
scious because of his size, kills a coyote by 
hitting him on the head with a frying pan. 
Some children probably will think this a 
humorous story. Illustrations by the author. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


What Could You See? Written and illus- 
trated by Jeanne Bendick. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 32. $2.00. 

Young children’s ability to imagine them- 
selves on a desert island or far off in space 
is effectively utilized in this primary science 
book. The children are transported to ex- 
citing places by means of words and pictures 
they can read and understand. Then they 


are assured of opportunities for the same 
adventures in their own familiar world. If 
eight-year-olds need an incentive to become 
science-minded, they will find it in this 
delightful book. Ruth H. Dennis 


Harry the Dirty Dog. By Gene Zion. II- 
lustrated by Margaret Bloy Graham. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 

Harry was a most amiable dog, except at 
bath time. Second grade children will enjoy 
discovering for themselves how he changes 
his mind. The humorous illustrations will 
also appeal to kindergarten and first grade 
pupils. Adequate type and simple vocabulary 
help to make this a good supplement to 
the room library. Useful in stimulating 
discussions concerning good health habits. 

Barbara Mueller 


For the Middle Grades 


Indian Games and Crafts. Written and 
illustrated by Robert Hofsinde. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

Twelve authentic Indian games are clearly 
described for the middle and upper elemen- 
tary pupils. Detailed illustrations and specific 
material lists are given for making all of 
the simple, inexpensive equipment needed for 
the games. Of value to those interested in 
Indian life and crafts, scouting, playground, 


and camp activities. 
Edmund D. Crosby 


Horsemen of the Western Plateaus. By 
Sonia Bleeker. Illustrated by Patricia Boo- 
dell. William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 157. 
$2.25. 

The eleventh in this author’s informative 
series on Indian tribes of the United States. 
The accuracy of the data and the realistic 
presentation of the life of the Nez Percé 
make this a valuable tool, as well as a source 
of enjoyment for young readers. For grades 
three to six. Margaret S. Sandine 


Elephant Bridge. By Jeffery Potter. Illus- 
trated by Roberta Moynihan. Viking Press, 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

When a war comes to Burma, even young 
Muang Po felt it his duty to serve his coun- 
try. So filled with dreams of winning a 
medal for bravery, he runs away at night 
from his tiny village and shortly finds him- 
self literally captured and adopted by a 
herd of wild elephants. Accompanying them 
through the jungle he learns much about 
their habits and actually is able, to use their 
strength to thwart the enemy’s progress by 
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wrecking a supply bridge. The story moves 
rapidly, is well written, and is superbly 
illustrated with pencil sketches. Good sup- 
plementary middle-grade material. 


Mary Prendergast 


Hana’s New Home. By Lois Eddy 
McDonnell. Illustrated by Dorothy Papy. 
Friendship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

Reluctantly little Japanese Hana leaves 
her small farm home when the need of work 
causes her father to transport the family to 
the city. Here she finds herself in wholly 
new surroundings and in the midst of strange 
activities. The primary department will ex- 
perience vicarious growth with the homesick 
little girl as she makes difficult adjustments 
to these situations. Happily they wili also 
discover what she learned to her delight that 
to make friends one must be a friend and 
that in friendship there is great happiness. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


The House of Sixty Fathers. By Meindert 
DeJong. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

A breath-taking adventure story, with 
special appeal for boys. It is the story of a 
young Chinese boy’s desperate attempt to 
flee the Japanese invaders during World 
War II, forever holding on to his pet pig, 
Glory-of-the-Republic. How he becomes 
separated from his parents and after a series 
of terrifying experiences finally finds a haven 
with sixty American airmen is enough 
excitement for any young reader. The 
illustrations are unusually good. 


Ely M. Liebow 
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Rumpus on Commodore Hill. By Cora 
Cheney. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 125. $2.25. 


An entertaining and easy to read story of 
the Adams family who have just been trans- 
ferred from a naval station in Japan to one 
in the United States. The four children ex- 
perience many hilarious incidents as they get 
settled in their new home and become ac- 
quainted with the people in the community. 
Included here are secrets, surprises, mystery, 
and suspense enough to keep the interest of 
middle graders. 


Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


The Casket and the Sword. By Norman 
Dale. Illustrated by Irv Docktor. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 

A rather unbelievable story laid in a huge 
park surrounding an old English country 
home. Three children spend most of their 
time hidden in a tree house, a type of dwell- 
ing which, of course, always has appeal for 
a city child. Approximately one-half of the 


book is exposition of the most wearisome: 


type. Perhaps the mystery of the casket and 
the sword will keep some children interested 
until the end, but many young American 
readers of the age for which this book is 
intended will become tired of Sally’s endless 
explanation to Jeremy of how she and her 
brother came to hide in a tree on her grand- 
father’s estate. Jeanne Connelly 


This Dear-Bought Land. By Jean Lee 
Latham. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. Har- 
per and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 246. $2.75. 

One of the more distinctive of the current 
historical novels, this tells of Captain John 
Smith and the Jamestown settlement. A lively, 
conversational style is sustained throughout. 
Useful in social studies, language arts, and 
remedial reading. Enjoyable as a novel to 
be read independently. The Dale-Chall Read- 
ability Score is grades five to six, but the 
interest range is from grades four to ten. 

Morris Finder 


A Shilling for Samuel. Written and illus- 
trated by Virginia Grilley. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1957. Pp. 86. $2.75. 

A delightful, simple story delineating a 
very brief portion of the life of a twelve- 
year-old boy, Samuel MclIntire of Old 
Salem in the year 1769. Children in grades 
four to six will enjoy the fine, strong illus- 
trations and the promise of adventure. As 
a biography, however, the story is inade- 
quate since Samuel's future as a famous 
architect is solved much too readily through 
sheer coincidence, in spite of family opposition. 


Marie Z. Cole 
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A Room for Cathy. By Catherine Woolley. 
Illustrated by Veronica Reed. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.50. 


Cathy Leonard is delighted with the new 
home which is large enough to permit a 
room of her very own, to insure privacy 
from her younger sister and brother. All 
too soon she must adjust to frustrations, 
new situations and associations. Through 
outsiders she strengthens her family rela- 
tions, overcomes emotional problems, and 
develops into a well-adjusted member of a 
happy family. Children will enjoy the clever 
illustrations. For grades four to six. 


Marie Z. Cole 


Buckle Horse. By Barbara May. Illus- 
trated by Paul Brown. Henry Holt and Co., 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 128. $2.75. 

Readers devoted to horse stories will be 
intrigued with this beautifully illustrated, 
easy to read, stirring tale told by First 
Fling, winner of the Gotham race. Much 
like Black Beauty, First Fling experiences 
separation from his beloved owner, injury, 
fear, abuse, and cruelty before being restored 
to his rightful owner. The warmth and 
beauty of this story will interest children 
from grades two to five; even sixth graders 
will love it. Marie Z. Cole 


Scotty’s Mare. By Robert Gard. Illus- 
trated by Aaron Bohrod. Duel, Sloan and 
Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 152. $3.00. 

A trite, colorless story of a tenth grade 
boy and his adventures with a horse. The 
characters are shallow, cardboard figures 
who never come to life, and seem super- 
imposed on the plot at certain designated 
places within the story. The plot is merely 
the outgrowth of a few successful formula 
situations interspersed with stilted dialogue. 
Much of the material and format is geared 
toward the middle grade reader. Not recom- 
mended. Louise E. Dieterle 


Happy Christmas! Edited by Claire Huchet 
3ishop. Illustrated by Ellen Raskin. Stephen 
Daye Press, 105 E. 24th St., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 287. $3.00. 

An anthology of selected stories and 
poems of good literary quality, chosen not 
so much for their familiar appeal as for 
their varied approaches to the Christmas 
message. Several selections have never be- 
fore been published in this country. Also 
included are some favorite Christmas carols 
and a list of Christmas music on records. 
Illustrated with woodcuts. Highly recom- 
mended for reading either by the children 
themselves or aloud by the teacher. For 
middle and upper grades. 


Louise M. Jacobs 
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Something for Now, Something for Later. 
By Miriam Schlein. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. Pp. 44. $2.50. 
Although this story has didactic overtones, 
the two main characters, Homer Tompkins 
and Peter Solloway, are so lovable that they 
soften the lesson which is implied in the 
title. The stone wall which the two farmers 
build between their corn fields and cherry 
orchards is reminiscent of Robert Frost’s 
“Mending Walls.” A most enjoyable book 
for independent reading in grades three and 
four. Jeanne Connelly 


Little Maverick Cow. By Belle Coates. 
Illustrated by George Fulton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y¥., 1957. Pp. 57. $225. 

Loss of the family milch cow presents a 
serious problem to the owner of a small 
wheat ranch in Montana. Sue and Todd, 
the two oldest children, and the recalcitrant 
stray on the neighboring Rocking-A Cattle 
.Ranch solve the problem in an adventurous 
way. Family relations depicted in a whole- 
some manner. Unusual vocabulary is ex- 
plained in the story. For grades three to 
five. Marie Z. Cole 


The Shoes Fit for a King. By Helen E. 
Bill. Illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Frank- 
lin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1956. Unp. * $2.75. 

This adventure of a pair of ambitious 
shoes which consider themselves only “fit 
for a king” lacks the light-handed touch 
needed for children’s fantasy. Mr. Slobod- 
kin’s illustrations are as charming as ever, 
but the story which attempts to over-human- 
ize a pair of shoes seems rather far-fetched 
even for the imaginative minds of young 
children. Barbara Mueller 


More Than You Bargained For. By Joan 
Aiken. Illustrated by Pat Marriott. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 156. $2.50. 


These eleven stories, a mixture of reality 
and make believe, never quite achieve that 
intangible quality that distinguishes true 
fantasy. They are merely fantastic. The 
“magic” strains credulity, is frequently ludi- 
crous, and the humor is forced. The title 
story and one or two others have a sensitive 
touch that comes close to other-worldliness, 
but the over-all handling is heavy. With 
England as the setting, the expressions and 
situations are very provincial and may be 
confusing to an American child. This book 
will not charm those readers who have been 
caught in Charlotte’s Web or have fallen 
under the spell of Wind in the Willows. 

Mary T. Prendergast 
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The First Book of New England. By 
Dickinson Rich. Illustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fisher. Franklin Watts, 699 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 60. 
$1.95. 

The present is combined with the past in 
this well-written book which presents accu- 
rate materials in the form of pleasant read- 
ing. Illustrations are well done and an index 
is included. For fifth grade up. 

Marie L. Horan 


A Dog for Davie’s Hill. Written and 
illustrated by Clare Bice. Follett Publishing 
Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1956. Pp. 120. $2.00. 


A well-trained dog was the best friend 
a boy could have in the sheep country of 
Scotland, which is the setting for this story. 
Davie was determined his dog, Fly, should 
be the best of all sheep dogs if love and 
patient training could make him so. The 
children of the middle grades will love the 
boy and dog, especially when they help to 
catch the sheep stealers. The length of the 
book, size of the print, and the beautiful 
illustrations will convince many a reluctant 
reader that he can read it. It could well be 
used as the first book for such children. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Big Enough Boat. By Dorothy Phillips. 
Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. Follett 
Publishing Co., 1000 W. Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1956. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


When his father bought a small dory 
instead of a cabin cruiser or a long sleek 
cutter, Tommy was disappointed. What they 
needed was a working boat that they could 
use to catch plenty of selling-fish, his father 
explained. The dory proved it was “big- 
enough” when it guided the cabin cruiser 
through the channel in the heavy fog and 
again when it carried the family to safety 
during a hurricane. Excellent for the middle 
grades and reluctant readers. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Snowbound in Hidden Valley. By Holly 
Wilson. Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 
Morse. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 186. $2.95. 


An incredible series of adventures occur 
during a blizzard in Northern Michigan 
involving eleven-year-old Jo Shannon and 
her Indian school friend, Onata Leroy, in 
mystery and danger. The author attempts 
too much in endeavoring to better human re- 
lations between Indians and white people, 
introduce the lore and legends of the Chip- 
pewas, and tell a story of modern school life, 
all in a hundred and eighty-six pages of 
large type. Hence the characters fail to 
come alive and the situations, coming with 
such breath-taking frequency, seem contrived. 
Limited in appeal. For girls in grades three 
to six. Margaret S. Sandine 
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Some Recent Biographies 
Reviewed by Kathleen O’Shea and Mary McAuliffe 


DeSoto Finder of the Mississippi. By 
Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 96. $2.50. 


This excellent biography, in addition to 
giving a vivid account of the exploits of 
DeSoto in the New World, offers some 
insight into the character of the man. By 
means of well-chosen incidents we gradually 
are made aware of those qualities which 
inspire affection and loyalty in his followers. 
The illustrations contribute to the beauty 
and value of the book. Best suited to grades 
four to eight. 


Ferdinand Magellan. By Ronald Welch. 
Illustrated by William Stobbs. Criterion 


Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 178. $3.00. 
Courage, determination, and _ incredible 


stamina are the assets which prove of untold 
value to the indomitable Portuguese naviga- 
tor who sails under the flag of Spain. With 
success in sight he becomes overconfident 
and, unwilling to retreat, meets his death in 
the Philippine Islands. The author has suc- 
ceeded in creating a memorable story of one 
of the most outstanding voyages in all his- 
tory. Recommended for the upper grades 
and high school. 


Balboa: Swordsman and Conquistador. 
By Felix Riesenberg. Illustrated by Fedor 
Rojankovsky. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 178. 
$1.50. 

Daring deeds prepare the Spanish ad- 
venturer for his ultimate discovery of the 
“South Seas.” A wise and forceful leader, 
he gains the friendship and loyalty of many, 
but his enemies finally overcome him by 
treachery. Realistically told and well illus- 
trated, this book will appeal to those who 
like an intimate picture of historical char- 
acters. Suitable for boys and girls from 
ten to fourteen. 


George Washington: Frontier Colonel. By 
Sterling North. Illustrated by Lee Ames. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 184. $1.95. 

Washington’s ability as a leader and a 
fighter is demonstrated when as a young 
man he participates in the struggle between 
the English and the French. First as a 
major and later as a lieutenant colonel in 
the British army, he makes decisions, over- 
comes hardships, and leads his men under 
adverse conditions. We become aware of a 
less serious side of the young commander 
who finally meets the young widow Martha 
and marries her in a colorful ceremony. This 
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is a book to be enjoyed by readers from 
ten to fourteen. 


Mark Twain on the Mississippi. By Earle 
Schenck Miers. Illustrated by Robert Frank- 
enberg. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
$3.00. St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 246. 

3.00. 


The boyhood and early manhood of Mark 
Twain, based largely on authoritative sources, 
is depicted with skill and imagination. His 
family, friends, and the many acquaintances 
who appear in his writings are drawn with 
the dexterity of a competent craftsman. In 
the postscript, the author reveals where the 
line is drawn between what happened and 
what might have been. The attractive draw- 
ings add to the general excellence. Recom- 
mended for grades seven to nine. 


Francis Marion: Swamp Fox of the 
Revolution. By Beryl Williams and Samuel 
Epstein. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St, 
New York 18, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

In 1780 the city of Charleston is taken by 
the British and for two and a half years 
guerilla fighters dart in and out of the 
swamplands, bringing terror and destruction 
to the invading enemy. This is the story of 
their leader, a quiet, efficient man whose 
fearlessness and wisdom earn him not only 
the respect of his own men but of the enemy 
as well. A detailed, moving account of a 
courageous brigade which should prove 
stimulating reading for high school boys 
and girls. 


Sequoyah: Leader of the Cherokees. By 
Alice Marriott. Illustrated by Bog Riger. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 180. $1.50. 

Proud of his Indian heritage, a young 
brave rejects identification with his white 
father and fiercely defends his rights as a 
Cherokee. Eager to further the progress of 
his tribe this energetic man becomes the 
inventor of the written language of the 
Cherokee. Esteemed by all men he is rep- 
resented in Statuary Hall and a tree is 
named after him. Children in grades five 
to eight will find this book informative and 
pleasant to read. 


Madam Curie. By Eileen Bigland. Illus- 
trated by Lilli Cassel. Criterion Books, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 191. $3.00. 

Poverty creates many difficulties for the 
brilliant young student at the Sorbonne but 
does not prevent the realization of her am- 
bition. How Marie and Pierre Curie over- 
come the many obstacles which confront 
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them and give mankind the gift of radium 
is told in this absorbing account of the life 
work of two gifted people. The illustrations 
capture the gentleness and simplicity of 
Madam Curie. For grades seven to nine. 


The Amazing Nellie Bly. By Mignon 
Rittenhouse. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. 
Pp. 255. $3.75. 

This fascinating biography of Elizabeth 
Cochrane, better known as Nellie Bly, de- 
picts the difficulties which beset a woman 
who ventures into a man’s world of work. 
With courage, determination, and imagina- 
tion she overcomes the prejudices which 
exist and wins public admiration when she 
breaks the record set by the imaginary hero 
of Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Profusely illustrated. Suitable for all ages 
above the seventh grade. 


Two Loves for Jenny Lind. By Frances 
Cavannah. Macrae-Smith Co., 225 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., 1956. Pp. 207. $2.75. 


A famous European is introduced to 
American audiences by P. T. Barnum. A 
strenuous but highly successful tour through 
the United States brings further renown to 
the young vocalist who wants something 
more than fame. Teen-age girls will like 
this romance of the “Swedish Nightingale” 
whose dream of happiness is at last fulfilled. 


The Empress Josephine. By Marguerite 
Vance. Illustrated by Nedda Walker. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


Adventure awaits the fifteen-year-old girl 
who eagerly sets out from her home in 
Martinique to meet her destiny in France. 
Josephine experiences an unhappy marriage, 
a revolution, and imprisonment before she 
meets the man who eventually makes her 
his empress. High school girls will enjoy 
this story which gives clear insight into the 
character of a queen whose dramatic career 
ends in humiliation and loneliness. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Emily Hahn. Il- 
lustrated by Mimi Korach. Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1956. Pp. 181. $1.50. 

Leonardo da Vinci and the turbulent, ex- 
citing era in which he lived comes alive in 
this well-written biography. We _ perceive 
the extravagance which commissions huge 
bronze statues and paintings and on the 
other hand the poverty which makes worn 
clothes an acceptable legacy. Against this 
varied background da Vinci moves — paint- 
ing, inventing, designing, and writing, often 
misunderstood, sometimes laughed at and 
only at the close of his life appreciated. The 
index is an aid in locating specific topics. 
Suitable for upper grades. 


For the Upper Grades 


Basic Reading Skills. By William S. 
Gray, Marion Monroe, and A. Sterl Artley. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill., 1957. Pp. 192. $1.12. 

Reluctant readers of junior high school 
age will find this workbook, based on pages 
from the Think-and-Do Books by the same 
authors, helpful and stimulating. Carefully 
planned lessons and numerous drills present 
a program in developmental reading aimed 
to bring pupils to par level in word-percep- 
tion and in comprehension of the printed 
page. Closing the book is a section devoted 
to a list of free-choice selections so interest- 
ingly annotated that children are certain to 
be further enticed down avenues of happy 
reading. Eona DeVere 


Puppets and Plays. Written and illustrated 
by Marjorie Batchelder and Virginia Lee 
Comer. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 241. $4.00. 

This wonderful book stresses the creative 
approach to all phases of puppet making: 
this includes imaginative puppets with ap- 
propriate stages as well as suggestions for 
writing creative plays. The _ illustrations 
serve to enlarge one’s understanding of the 
finer points of puppet construction. Since 
the material was developed by the authors 
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in a series of workshops for teachers, the 
methods presented, with some adaptations, 
will be helpful to any teacher seeking an 
interesting dramatic and creative experience 
for her class. Joan A. Dalton 


Oilfield Boy. Written and illustrated by 
by Merritt Mauzey. Abelard-Schuman, 404 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 80. $2.75. 

A comprehensive report of the entire oil 
business. Factual data is made more interest- 
ing by including information about oil-field 
personages. Black and white lithographs 
add to the value of the text and are ex- 
tremely well-timed in the sequence of events. 
Recommended for those beyond the sixth 
grade. John F. Etten 


The Rainbow Book of Nature. By Donald 
Culross Peattie. Illustrated by Rudolph 
Freund. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 320. 
$4.95. 

This beautiful, large book is pure delight 
for anyone who has the ability to read it. 
On second thought it is pure delight for 
anyone who enjoys pictures. Together the 
words and illustrations, whether in vivid 
color or black-and-white, give a dramatic 
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though factual story of the wonders of na- 
ture. Curiosity is not only aroused but satis- 
fied while exploring the secrets of sea and 
forest, of meadow and marsh, and yes! there 
is a short section on city secrets. It also 
lists books for further reading, films about 
nature, and recordings from nature. Par- 
ticularly for children from ten to sixteen. 
Emilia F. Polerecky 


John Muir, Protector of the Wilds. By 
Madge Haines and Leslie Merrill. Illus- 
trated by Avery Johnson. Abingdon Press, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 1957. 
Pp. 128. $1.50. 

This biographical sketch admirably por- 
trays the inspiring travels of a great Ameri- 
can naturalist. Muir’s physical strength, 
determination, and quest for adventure and 
beauty are good stimuli for that “wander 
lust” feeling. Urban dwellers are given 
much insight into life in the wilderness, 
mountain climbing, and glacier explorations. 
The threat of losing the wilderness gardens 
and trees and the struggle for national forest 
preserves are sympathetically presented. 

Jacqueline Meyers 


Gunilla. By Albert Viksten. Translated 
by Gustaf Lannestock. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

Life in the arctic encourages the adpotion 
of a strange pet. Gunilla, a polar bear, be- 
comes a member of the household and adapts 
to domesticity, after a fashion. She later 
returns to her natural environment, but 
periodically returns to the friends of her 
infancy. This adventure in the North is 
starkly thrilling. Girls will find it strong 
fare, but teen-age boys will enjoy it com- 
pletely. The author has lived in the Arctic 
and gives a vivid picture of its ruggedness. 

Dorothy M. Smith 


Birthdays of Freedom. Book Two. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Genevieve Foster. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 60. $3.00. 

Events and people of history from the fall 
of the Roman Empire to the Declaration of 
Independence are presented in the form of 
a written time-line. An index would aid, 
as would a large map of Europe showing 
early political divisions. 

Marie L. Horan 


Captain James Cook. By John Merrett. 
Illustrated by Lawrence Hoffman. Criterion 
Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. $3.00. 

“Stranger than fiction” indeed is the amaz- 
ing career of Captain James Cook whose 
voyages of exploration and discovery changed 
the map of the world and influenced the 
whole course of civilization. It is an excit- 
ing story of daring, danger, and tragic death 
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based on the great seaman’s own journals. 
Here is a combination of accurate informa- 


tion and fine entertainment enriched by 
excellent illustrations. Any youngster who 
thrills to adventure will find this good 
reading. Mary E. Courtenay 


Julie’s Heritage. By Catherine Marshall. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 231. $3.00. 

By maintaining pride in their heritage and 
achieving success through faith in their 
ideals, young Negroes can accomplish their 
goals and fulfill their roles in society. The 
author has woven this philosophy into an 
entertaining, realistic story of teen-age prob- 
lems by contrasting the ways in which five 
high school students accept the challenge of 
their classmates and the community in their 
struggle for ‘recognition and security. For 
grades seven through ten. 

Margaret S. Sandine 


The Museum Mystery. By Wanda J. 
Campbell. Illustrated by Charles Geer. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.75. 

The lure of mystery will quickly tempt 
boys and girls to share the adventures of 
three teen-agers whom chance brought to- 
gether on a college campus in Texas at the 
beginning of a long summer vacation. What 
might have been idle if not dull days were 
filled with the thrill of excitement and the 
joy of discovery as the youngsters trailed 
a prowling thief in the college museum and 
pursued mysterious clues which led them to 
buried treasure in the canyon. No small! 
contribution to the story are the excellent 
illustrations which bring to life the colorful 
characters of Old Rosita, Abe Martin, and 
Mexican Pepe. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Anna Sewell and Black Beauty. By 
Margaret J. Baker. [Illustrated by Gloria 
Stevens. Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 95. 
$2.50. 


Anna Sewell grew up in England in the 
days when horses were the chief means of 
transportation. The Quaker mother instilled 
into her children a love of nature and a 
desire to help all living creatures. As a 
child, Anna had witnessed the cruelty often 
inflicted on horses through the thoughtless- 
ness of their owners. Due to a childhood 
injury she was crippled for life and had to 
depend on horses as a means of conveyance. 
During her long illness she wrote about 
them and gave to children through the years 
a touching story of her understanding sym- 
pathy for them. A charming picture of the 
rural countryside and the simple, kindly 
ways of Quaker life. Easy reading for nine- 
year-olds and over. 

Mary T. Prendergast 
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Living Your English, Grade 7 and Grade 
8. By Robert G. Colton, Grace M. Davis, 
and Evelyn A. Hanshaw. D. C. Heath and 
Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 
1957. Pp. 200 each $1.28 each. 


These two workbooks for fourth grade 
learners in the seventh grade and fifth grade 
learners in the eighth should prove useful 
to upper-grade teachers in a variety of situa- 
tions, especially in systems where increased 
emphasis is being placed on the student’s 
mastery of minimum essentials before he 
enters high school. Intelligently traditional 
in their treatment of grammar, usage, and 
the conventions, they omit the usual dodos 
of these areas and are modern in style and 
content. Thus they might be used by either 
the teacher who finds the received methods 
best for him or the teacher who seeks a 
transitional path to functional study of Eng- 
lish and a saner analysis of the language. 
Any retarded upper-grade student who failed 
to improve with these intelligent and sym- 
pathetic helps would look as though he 
simply could no do the work or did not 
much care. Carl Lefevre 


48 Plus 1. By Joseph Longstreth and John 
Ludwig. Illustrated by William S. Harvey. 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 176. $2.50. 

Here is a book that will delight the stu- 
dent interested in American folklore. Short 
stories give the origin of the names of our 
states and capitals. While some of the 
names, such as New York, the Carolinas, 
Boston, and Plymouth are English, many of 
the more unusual have a rich American 
background. French settlers often mispro- 
nounced or mispelled Indian names for 
places. Students at the junior high school 
level will enjoy this book. 

Geraldine O’Malley 


The Blue Witch. By Louis Capron. Illus- 
trated by Douglas Gorsline. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 256. $2.75. 


Thirteen-year-old David Scott leaves the 
farm with Uncle Gideon and the family sav- 
ings for the sea at Key West in the rough 
1830’s. When Gideon misses the boat, David 
sails alone to face danger and exciting ad- 
venture. He encounters strange characters, 
learns about piracy in the wrecking business, 
escapes an uprising of Indians, and with 
Gideon’s help becomes the owner of a 
schooner. Readers of Treasure Island will 
enjoy this story. Background details are 
well related and characterizations are drawn 
skilfully and with humor. 

Alice S. Gordon 
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Christopher Jarrett of New Plymouth. By 
Winona Strachman. Illustrated by Paula 
Hutchison. E. P. Dutton and Co. 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 192. $3.00. 


This story, set in New Plymouth three 
years after the landing of the Mayflower, 
describes vividly the difficulties and jealousies 
of the first settlers, their hardships and 
heartbreaks. Famous names such as Miles 
Standish, John Alden, Governor Bradford, 
and others assume a reality that history it- 
self cannot give. Christopher and his search 
for his sister Betsy give the story enough 
background and suspense to hold twelve- 
year-old readers. 


Eleanor Bisbee 


Armed with Courage. Written and illus- 
trated by May McNeer and Lynd Ward. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn., 1957. Pp. 112. $2.50. 

An inspiring collection of biographies of 
seven people who had the courage to sacri- 
fice themselves for the betterment of their 
fellowmen. The work of Florence Nightin- 
gale in the battlefield, of Albert Schweitzer 
and Father Damien in the field of tropi- 
cal diseases, and of Wilfred Grenfell in 
the Arctic wastes is clearly and _ sensi- 
tively presented. To fight against ignorance, 
prejudice, and poverty takes spiritual as 
well as physical courage, and Jane Addams, 
Mahatma Gandhi, and George Washington 
Carver proved they possessed this virtue in 
their whole-hearted determination to bring 
a better way of life for the oppressed people 
about them. Written in short descriptive 
sentences the text gives vivid word pictures 
that are enhanced by dramatic illustrations. 
Middle and upper grade reading level. An 
excellent addition to any library. 


Mary T. Prendergast 


Virginia Giant. By Alma Power-Waters. 
Illustrated by Lorence F. Bjorklund. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Based on fact —there really was a little 
Spanish boy abandoned on a Richmond dock 
in colonial days who grew to be seven feet 
tall and played an exciting part in the Revo- 
lutionary War—this story gives a vivid 
picture of the times, bringing in historical 
characters, Lafayette, Patrick Henry, and 
others, and the battles of Germantown and 
Brandywine. Good background reading in 
a simply written story for younger boys. 
Seventh or eighth grade level. 

Ruth 


Dawson 





For the High School 


The Hawaiian Sword. By Cyrus T. 
Fisher. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 
24th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 198. 
$2.75. 


Findlay Wheat, with his Hawaiian friend, 
runs tourist cruises in order to finance his 
first year at college. All goes well until 
someone clogs the radiator with enough 
paper to put it out of commission for a few 
days. Together with Suzy Miller they out- 
wit a band of international drug thieves and 
preserve the legend of the Hawaiian sword. 
The action-packed plot is sure to appeal to 
teen-age boys and girls. Well written, too. 

Doris R. McAllister 


Levko. By Anne Macmillan. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 159. $2.75. 

This book for curious teen-agers is in a 
sense an “off beat” story. It concerns itself 
with first, second, and third generation 
Ukranian-Canadians, especially Ivan and 
Meg. Much excitement, mystery, and in- 
terest are generated by the arrival of their 
cousin Levko, a lad straight from the con- 
centration camps of Europe. Ivan and Meg 
are refreshing examples of good, red-blooded 
youth who try despite many difficulties to 
show Levko what freedom and a wholesome 
life on a Canadian farm can do for the 
human spirit. Ely M. Liebow 

Stories. By Frank G. Jennings and Charles 
J. Calitri. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 394. $2.60. 


Appropriate for the tenth through the 
twelfth grade, this is an excellent volume of 
short stories varied in length, depth, and 
theme. The selections represent seven na- 
tions and authors of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, chiefly American, in- 
cluding a number of Nobel and Pulitzer 
Prize winners. Following many of the sto- 
ries, thematic poems of outstanding worth 
encourage thoughtful reading on the part of 
both student and teacher. 


The Teacher’s Edition features a thirty- 
two-page guide treating each story individu- 
ally and offering helpful teaching and learn- 
ing suggestions. In fact this section of the 
book is so useful, especially for purposes of 
story classification, that it might well have 
been incorporated in the student’s edition. 
Needed in both editions is an index by titles 
and authors. Eona De Vere 


Reporters Around the World. By Frank 
K. Kelly. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass. Pp. 242. $3.00. 

This book consists of eighteen chapters, 
each one dealing with a critical experience 
in the life of a famous journalist. It opens 
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with Daniel Defoe shackled in a pillory, 
facing a London mob, and ends with Hal 
Boyle saving a child during the Korean 
War. The stories are lively, well-told, and 
somewhat romanticized. Despite the ana- 
chronistic illustrations, more appropriate per- 
haps to a book by Henty or Alger, thirteen 
to-sixteen-year olds interested in journalism 
will enjoy reading this book. Stories about 
Nellie Bly, Winifred Black, and Marguerite 
Higgins may delight girl reporters. 


Thomas J. Creswell 


Edith Cavell: Heroic Nurse. By Juliette 
Elkon. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Fictionized biography of Edith Cavell, the 
English nurse executed by the Germans dur- 
ing World War I. Reared in a quiet country 
parsonage, she found a satisfying vocation 
in nursing, rising from student to supervisor 
in a few years. Eventually she was appointed 
head of the first nurse’s training school es- 
tablished in Belgium. It was there,’ when 
Germany declared war and occupied Bel- 
gium that she was declared a spy and met 
her destiny. Written simply, the story has 
dignity and compassion and will have special 
appeal to teen-age girls interested in nursing 
careers. Eve K. Clarke 


Hospital Zone. By Mary Stolz. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

A deeply perceptive teen-age story which 
is just sophisticated, humorous, and frank 
enough to stir the thoughtful emotions of 
the older girls who will read it. Honey 
Kirkwood and her gregarious loves are set 
into the background of a realistic nursing 
career. Her philosophical self-realization is 
fascinating drama to share as she incorpo- 
rates the experiences and ideas of the many 
people she meets. 


Marcella G. Krueger 


Castanets for Caroline: a Story of Sad- 
ler’s Wells. By Lorna Hill. Henry Holt 
and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1956. Pp. 224. $2.75. 

This book is especially for teen-age pro- 
fessional dancing addicts. For others there 
are the hazards of a stilted beginning, first 
person narration, formal British conversa- 
tions interlarded with some dialect, and the 
somewhat snobbish family mores of the 
English upper classes. It features the Lon- 
don life of ballet students at Sadler’s Wells, 
as contrasted with the leisurely country life of 
Northumberland. The almost extraneous ro- 
mance elements are built upon character de- 
velopment which is sha!low and unconvincing. 

Marcella G. Krueger 
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Roxanne, Industrial Nurse. By Zillah K. 
MacDonald. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


Roxanne McCrae is a nurse in the medi- 
cal department of a sugar refinery on New 
York’s waterfront. The story of her expe- 
riences there provides accurate though super- 
ficial information about industrial nursing as 
a career. Like the author’s earlier book, 
Cap for Corinne, this One contains mystery 
and romance as well as vocational material. 
The rather improbable plot concerns an 
attempt to discredit and eventually dis- 
place the young general manager of the 
refinery, who is also the hero of the love 
story. The story moves swiftly and easily, 
but characterizations are shallow. Not out- 
standing, but will be popular with younger 
teen-age girls and may interest some of them 
in nursing as a career. 


Dorothy Schumacher 


Frozen Fire. Written and illustrated by 
Armstrong Sperry. Doubleday and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y., 1956. Unp. $2.75. 

An exciting expedition into the Mato 
Grosso Country of the Amazon jungle is 
recounted in a terse first person style haunt- 
ingly reminiscent of some of our adult paper- 
back mysteries, a fact which should make this 
adventure story particularly popular with 
boys and girls from thirteen to sixteen. 
Geographic, historical, and scientific knowl- 
edge will be gained, but gained incidentally 
since the reader’s interest will center on the 
search of the “frozen fire” of diamonds and 
the hidden treasure of the Incas. 

Jeanne Connelly 

My Sister Mike. By Amelia Elizabeth 
Walden. McGraw-Hill Book Co. New 
York 36, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 188. $2.75. 

Mike was the star basket-ball player on 
the school team, but she envied her younger 
sister, Pat, who was prettier and popular 
with the boys. An unexpected, but welcomed 
date with attractive Jeff Parker turned out 
to be an initiation dare. Humiliated, Mike 
decided to learn the social game and suc- 
ceeded. Saturated with Basketball games, 
shallow in characterizations and values, this 
novel has little to recommend it for the 
high school library. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Joe Sunpool. By Don Wilcox. Illustrated 
by Allan Houser. Little, Brown and Co., 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1957. Pp. 
261. $2.75. 

Joe Sunpool, a Navaho, entered Haskell 
Institute in Kansas with the dream of be- 
coming proficient in printing so that he 
might help his people. The problems which 
he faced make an engrossing story which 
will interest young people of every race. Al- 
though the characters are Indians, the types 
are similar to students found in any school: 
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young people of honor, ones who are weak, 
and others who, like Joe, learn that “Faith 
removes mountains.” 

Emily M. Hilsabeck 


The Hunting Horn. By Paul Annixter. 
Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


A superb collection of dog stories which 
will hold the interest of all high school stu- 
dents. The swift action of the K-9 Corps 
dogs as well as the show dog that helps a 
teen-age romance will satisfy all readers. 

Gladys A. Berg 


Here Is the Far North. By Evelyn Stef- 
ansson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 154. 
$3.50. 

To most persons this book will bring a 
new perspective to the Arctic. The author, 
wife of a noted Arctic explorer, writes not 
only from personal experience, but also with 
a keen sense of the beauty and awesomeness 
of this vast area. In few words, but in an 
effective style, she shows that the Arctic, far 
from being the completely monotonous and 
primitive wasteland of the average person’s 
concept, is an area of breathtaking contrasts, 
both physical and cultural. Numerous ex- 
cellent photographs and a map complete a 
book which should be valuable reading for 
anyone over twelve. 

Robert S. Langley 


Two Against the Arctic. By Kurt Liitgen. 
Illustrated by K. J. Blisch. Translated from 
the German by Isabel and Florence McHugh. 
Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 239. $3.50. 

Competent translation from the German 
and interesting illustrations make this tale 
of true adventure in the frozen Arctic splen- 
did and informative reading. Jarvis, the 
adventurer for adventure’s sake, turns his 
love and talent for excitement from a futile, 
self-serving thing to a service for his fellow- 
man. Obstacles placed in the way of Jarvis 
and his companions by both nature and men 
are bravely overcome, but only because they 
are fired by an ideal. Young and old alike 
will enjoy this vivid story of nineteenth 
century adventure. 

Cassin F. Graham 


The Land and the People of Belgium. By 
Dorothy Loder. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. 
Pp. 115. $2.75. 

This straightforward geographical and 
historical review shows why the Walloons 
and the Flemish are hostile toward each 
other, but unite as Belgians. It is the profile 
of a nation; from it we learn something of 
its historical background, the people, the 
cities, and its industries. Suitable for junior 
and senior high school students. 

Laura M. Light 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


Three Great Irishmen: Shaw, Y eats, Joyce. 
By Arland Ussher. Mentor Books. $.50. 


A literary appraisal. 


Four portraits by 
Augustus John included. 


For the Upper Grades 


A Nose for Trouble. By Jim Kjelgaard. 
Teen-Age Book Club. $.25 


Game wardens vs. mountain men. 


That Dog Spike! and Other Stories. By 
Dorothy Cottrell. Teen-Age Book Club. 
$.25. 

Four action-packed animal stories. 


First Steps in Reading English. By C. M. 
Gibson and I. A. Richards. Pocket Books. 
$.35. 

For beginning readers. 


Possibly of use to 
foreign-born children. 


Big Red. By Jim Kjelgaard. Teen Age 
Book Club. $.25. 


A dog story of proven popularity. 


Touchdown Twins. By Philip Harkins. 
Teen Age Book Club. $.35. 


A college football star turns professional 
and faces problems. 


Long Lash. By Bertrand Shurtleff. Teen 
Age Book Club. $.35. 


Adventure in the far North. 


For the High School 


The Ship Without a Crew. By 
Pease. Teen-Age Book Club. $.25. 
Mystery in the South Pacific. 


Howard 


Frontiers of Astronomy. 
Mentor Books. $.50. 

With photographs and drawings. 
better student. 


By Fred Hoyle. 


For the 


Everyday Etiquette. By Amy Vanderbilt. 
Bantam Books. $.50. 


Etiquette problems of “ordinary people.” 


Electronics For Everyone. 
Upton. Signet Books. $.50. 
Many diagrams. For the 


By Monroe 


better student. 


The Upanishads. 
Prabhavananda and 
Mentor Books. $.50. 


The basis of Hinduism. 


Translated by Swami 
Frederick Manchester. 


The Eloquence of Winston Churchill. 
Edited by F. B. Czarnomski. Signet Books. 
$.35. 

Excerpts from his speeches. 


a 


The Pass. By Thomas Savage. Bantam. 
c 


> 


Early settlers in Montana. 


The 


ee 
$.25. 


Gun. By C. S. Forester. Bantam. 


Guerillas against Napoleon in Spain, 1810. 
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Arouse and Beware. By Mackinlay 
Kantor. 


Two Union soldiers escape from a Con- 
federate prison during the Civil War. 


Goodbye Mr. Chips. By James Hilton. 
Bantam Books. $.35. 
Illustrated. 


Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. Pocket 
Books. $.50. 
An unabridged edition with a_ helpful 


introduction by Dicken’s biographer, Edgar 
Johnson. 


Othello. By William Shakespeare. Edited 
by Louis B. Wright, Pocket Books. $.35. 

A really excellent edition for high school 
students and the general reader. Meanings 
of difficult words and interesting background 
are included in readable notes which face 
each page of text. One of a new series. 


The Black Arrow. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Teen Age Book Club. $.35. 

An outlaw band in feudal England. 

Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. 
Mentor Books. $.50. 

A new translation by Walter Starkie, but 
mainly for the best student. 

Profiles in Courage. By John F. Kennedy. 
Pocket Books. $.50. 

Good reading for U. S. history and civics 
classes. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


October 15-18: Annual Meeting, National Council of Schoolhouse 


Construction, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


October 20-24: Forty-third Annual Convention, Association of 
School Business Officials, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


October 22-25: Fortieth Annual Meeting, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Miami, Florida. 


November 11-13: Fifth Annual Conference, National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators, NEA, San Diego, California. 


November 11-14: Eleventh Annual Convention, American School 


Food Service Association, NEA, St. Louis, Missouri. 


November 28-30: Forty-seventh Annual Convention, National 


Council of Teachers of English, Minneapolis, Minnesota. — 


November 28-30: Thirty-seventh Annual Convention, National 


Council for the Social Studies, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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